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Stereotypes and Realities 


A Foreign Visitor's View 


by Ambassador Soedjatmoko 


Following is the text of an address given by the Ambassador of 
the Republic of Indonesia at the Second National Conference 
of the National Council for Community Services to Inter- 
national Visitor: (COSERV) at Washington, D.C., on March 
27, 1969. 


6 HE SEARCH FOR TRUTH is like looking for the footsteps of a 
flying bird or like the attempt of a frog to embrace the hole in 
the ground in which he lives. This old Indonesian proverb 
serves to point to the elusiveness of truth and the likelihood 
that man can only catch a glimpse of truth through the para- 
doxes of existence. Also, for an ambassador truth is a difficult 
commodity to handle when it concerns the country to which he 
is accredited and where he is supposed to make friends. Am- 
bassadors, like children in olden times, should in this respect 
be seen but not heard, at least not in public. That I am never- 
theless standing here before you is therefore more evidence 
of my incapacity to say no than of my good judgment. It is 
really only my fascination with the subject matter and my 
trust in your forbearance and understanding that gives me the 
courage to go on. And after all, what is friendship without the 
accolade of candor? 


To get at the truth about a country, subjective as that truth 
inevitably will be, is obviously no simple task. How does one get 
behind the stereotypes, especially in a country as big as the 
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MR. SOEDJATMOKO has been Ambassador of Indonesia to the U.S. 
since May 1968. He attended medical school at Djakarta but, be- 
cause of his political activities, was expelled by the Japanese 
occupation authorities in 1943. With the beginning of the Indonesian 
Revolution in 1945, he entered government service; in 1947 he 
was a member of the Indonesian delegation to the U.N., and in 
1950-51 he was Alternate Permanent Representative of Indonesia 
to the U.N., serving concurrently as Counselor of Embassy in 
Washington. In 1966, after a period when Mr. Soedjatmoko was 
in political disfavor with the government, he again resumed overt 
participation in politics and became vice chairman of the Indonesian 
delegation to the U.N. 











United States with so many faces and so many contradictory 
features. One might say that all stereotypes about America 
are true, up to a point. Conversely, all stereotypes are untrue, 
up to a point. A short stay in this country only strengthens 
the foreign visitor in the prejudices and preconceptions that 
he brings to this country, for it is not difficult for him to find 
those characteristics that seem to bear them out and to ignore 
others that tend in the opposite direction. 


Many Societies in One 


But if he stays here a little longer he soon discovers that 
America is not a single society, but many societies in one, some 
of them more, some less, some very little integrated in the 
whole. He will also discover how rapidly America as a whole, 
as well as in its different subsocieties, keeps changing. He 
is also bound to be struck by the multitude of opposite ex- 
tremes: of wealth and poverty; idealism and crass, even 
unscrupulous commercialism ; the greatest intellectual sophisti- 
cation side by side with ignorance and bigotry; highly effective 
philanthropic and charitable institutions on the one hand, and 
on the other, the indifference of man to his fellow man in the 
big cities, as well as the erosion of compassion in person-to- 
person relationships; the continuing concentration of power 
and simultaneously the increasing loss of authority. 


There are the paradoxes: the friendliness of its people as 
individuals and the violence of American society ; the fantastic 
technology and planning in getting man on the moon and the 
lack of application of planned technology to simple problems 
of living like snow removal and garbage disposal. I do not 
think there is any country that is more sophisticated in terms 
of urban planning. But the ghettos, the junk yards, the en- 
demic traffic jams often seem only to be getting worse. The 
visitor observes the same incongruity in the capacity for social 
engineering on the one hand and the destruction of man’s 
environment for living =n the other; the rationality, corporate 
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as well as individual, in the pursuit of immediate goals and 
the almost irrational unconcern with their relationship to the 
broader purposes of society and the quality of life; the vigorous 
devotion to the ideals of justice and freedom and the per- 
sistence of glaring inequalities and injustices. 


Coming from a culture where silence needs no explanation, 
one of the first things that struck me, for instance, was not 
merely the higher noise-level, but still more the verbality of 
American culture, the need—and compulsion even—to put 
everything into words. But perhaps complex modern society 
could not function properly otherwise, and soon one learns 
to accept that silence and quietude are rare and expensive com- 
modities in any modern society. One can, of course, expand 
this list almost ad infinitum. No foreigner has to tell these 
things to an American. You know them just as well. 


Same Problems 


But very soon the foreign visitor forgets the conflicting emo- 
tions with which he observes the scene—his anger, his indig- 
nation, his admiration, and awe. For at some point two things 
dawn upon him: firstly, that very few of these problems that 
perplex and vex him are absent from his own society. These 
problems may take a different shape or have a different level 
of intensity, but essentially they are there, more often than 
not. A great difference, of course, is the scale on which things 
happen in this country and, because of its openness, the high 
visibility of everything that happens here. 


America’s problems, then, are not only hers but are quite 
often ours as well. The ways she solves or fails to solve these 
problems are important to non-Americans in that they contain 
pointers or suggestions for solutions to some of their own. 
Besides, given America’s power and influence in the world, 
her problems and solutions and her achievements and her 
failures are bound to affect almost all other countries, either 
directly or through their impact on America’s leadership 
posture. 


Secondly, in some important respects American society con- 
stitutes to many people outside the United States a window on 
the future. This holds true not only for the already industrial- 
ized nations but for the new, economically underdeveloped 
nations as well. Of course, these nations still have a long way 
to go before they reach America’s level of industrial develop- 
ment. and social complexity. Nevertheless, many decisions in 
the field of economic and political development that they are 
taking now, and that are bound to affect the kind of society 
that will eventually emerge in their countries, are being taken 
with some recognition of their implications for the future 
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that this American window provides. In their effort at nation- 
building, therefore, none of these nations can afford not to 
draw lessons from the American experience, with its problems, 
solutions, and failures. It is at this point that the foreign visitor 
ceases to try to pass judgment on America but develops the 
desire really to understand it. And from then on he looks at the 
United States with different eyes. 


No one who has gone through the colonial struggle for 
independence can avoid being struck by the similarities it has 
with the movement for black power in this country. There is 
the same quest for identity, dignity, equality, and the political 
and economic power to buttress them; the same opposites of 
reasoned idealism and.nihilistic hatred; the openness and trust 
in the ultimate prevalence of universal human values, on the 
one hand, and the almost tribal xenophobic introversion on the 
other. But it is also clear how much more difficult this struggle 
here is because of the obvious impossibility of giving territorial 
expression to this sense of identity. In this respect the problem 
is similar in character to the integration or assimilation of 
racial or ethnic minorities in many Asian countries. And it is 
very likely on these issues that the basic values in each of our 
nations will be tested. 


Then there are the problems of the inner cities, of how to live 
with and under the vast bureaucracies that are necessary for 
the operation of complex societies, the destruction of human 
ecology, the problems of bringing a runaway technology under 
control. These problems are, as I said before, by no means 
only American problems. They are problems that face all 
modern industrial societies, irrespective of their ideological 
foundation and political economic system. 


Can Man Reassert His Humanness? 


The questions that arise in the mind of a foreign visitor then 
are: Will it be possible for man to reassert his humanness in 
the face of a complex technology that threatens to sweep man 
along in its momentum, that reduces man to a mere extension 
of that technology? Will it be possible to gain control over the 
thrust and dynamics of research and development so that it 
once again will become the servant of man and man’s purposes? 
The same questions pertain to man’s relationship to the insti- 
tutions he has created and which have outgrown his capacity 
to control, the vast depersonalizing bureaucracies of the big 
cities and the big companies. Will it be possible to restructure 
modern society so that personal participation, personal respon- 
sibility, will once again become real? Man’s capacity to remain 
human can be stretched only so far, and modern society seems 
to have brought us close to that limit. 


Gawking at this concentration of wealth and power that is 
the United States, the visitor from a poor and weak country, 
inured to conditions of instability and insecurity, only gradual- 
ly comes to realize how difficult it must be for big and powerful 
nations to learn what smaller and weaker nations of necessity 
had to learn early in their history, i.e., that power—all power— 
has its limits, and that security is not only a function of power 
but just as much a condition of trust—trust in a common 
minimum level of morality and rationality among men. And 
this holds for the United States as well as the Soviet Union. 


This brings us to two problems which are of special interest 
to a visitor from an underdeveloped country, and one where 
youth has always played a very important and sometimes 
decisive political role. These are the problem of poverty and 
the problem of youth. Again, these are not only American 
problems. In a relative sense most countries in the world have 
similar pockets of neglect. As such the problem is not new. 
What is new is that poverty in this society is no longer thought 
to be an inevitable condition. The resources and knowledge 
available in this country have made poverty morally unac- 
ceptable. What is also new is that the concern for these prob- 
lems is not any longer limited to the boundaries of one’s own 
nation. These problems have become everybody’s concern. In 
this way the problems of domestic poverty and of international 
poverty have become connected and are pushing mankind as 
a whole toward the recognition of a general sense of inter- 
national social justice. 


Basic Human Solidarity 


This shift toward values that are rooted in a basic human 
solidarity transcending traditional boundaries, as well as the 
insistence on their immediate application, is very much a 
characteristic of youth all over the world today. I think it is 
important to all of us that the clamor, the violence, the ir- 
rationality with which youth is pressing its demands every- 
where in the world should not blind our eyes to the moral 
thrust of their fight and their purpose. The violence, the radi- 
calism, the choice of tactics, and even the pathology of their 
excesses have quite a familiar ring to us Indonesians. During 
the colonial struggle for independence we went through similar 
experiences. These phenomena do not necessarily belie this 
moral quality, though it often seems so, but rather reflect 
their desperation and their own lack of faith in the possibility 
of ultimate victory. The history of the youth movement in my 
country has convinced me that it is the presence or absence of 
opportunity for responsibility that provides the critical differ- 
ence between youth’s destructiveness or creativity. 


The restiveness of today’s youth may well be caused by the 
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extended learning process through which they have to go, 
because of the demands of an increasingly complex modern 
society and the postponement of that time in their life in 
which responsibility and creative opportunity is given to them. 
The problem that is being faced by modern society, then, is 
how to integrate the creative capacity of this new generation 
earlier and more consistently into the life of the nation—this 
means outside the universities as well—without necessarily 
reducing the learning period for the specialized skills without 
which modern society cannot function. 


The way in which this new generation looks at their nation 
and the world at large has very little to do with the ideological 
preoccupations of their elders, however relevant these may 
have been at one point of time. The problems the world now 
faces will require new conceptual tools that go beyond the 
obsolescent categories that are being used so far. What they 
feel is needed is a new language that will enable them to dis- 
cuss and understand the problems of today and tomorrow 
in terms that make sense from the human perspective and 
the renewed awareness of moral imperatives that this gen- 
eration brings. 


Youth in Crisis 


Youth, however, is not merely the challenger of existing so- 
cial order and as such the harbinger of crisis. Youth itself is in 
crisis. 


The breakdown of traditional values, traditional patterns 
of behavior, the new sense of freedom, the enlarged range of 
choices affluent society accords to man, the widened range of 
human experience vicariously available through tne immediacy 
of modern mass communications, the relatively easy availabil- 
ity of mind-expanding drugs—all these have blurred the con- 
tours of personality types which a young man or young woman 
could emulate. Part of the crisis of youth today, it seems to 
me, is a result of this new plasticity and the difficulty they 
find in having to define their personal identity not any longer 
by example, but by choice and without fixed points of reference. 


This deep sense of uncertainty and discontent is obviously 
not limited to black or white militant youth or their meeker 
brothers, the hippies. It seems to be running in suburbia as 
well, as a kind of gnawing awareness of the specter of boredom 
and of the insufficiency of affluence as a value in itself. Once 
one owns one house, two cars, and three color TV sets—and 
a shriveled soul—what else is there to live for? And was it 
worth the effort? The question then that seems to lie at the 
heart of the problem is essentially a question regarding the 
meaning of life beyond affluence. The phenomenon of the 
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underground churches with the occasional use of marijuana 
in some of them, the dabbling in oriental philosophies, and 
even the sensitivity courses, abused as these techniques somc- 
times are, all seem to point to a quest for a personal involve- 
ment beyond the discharge of one’s job or profession, one that 
would engage the whole person, the total range of human 
faculties, the rational as well as the emotional and intuitive, 
those that would fill the deep-seated need for beauty and 
creativity and for compassion in human relationships. 


What differentiates the present crisis from earlier crises 
through which mankind has gone in the transition from one 
type of society to another is that modern man has by and large 
lost his capacity to believe. His situation is characterized by the 
“End of Ideology” and by the exclamation that “God is dead.” 
Modern man’s critical faculties and sense of relativity have 
increased in such a way as to make it impossible for him to 
replace old ideologies with new ones and to buttress his de- 
clining faith with a new religion. It is, therefore, not fair to 
reproach protesting youth for their incapacity to formulate 
clear alternatives to the things they object to in present society, 
for this incapacity is not only theirs but their elders’ as well, 
and is part and parcel of the general cultural crisis. 


Cultural Revolution 


To this foreign observer, the present crisis in the United 
States seems to be characterized by the confluence of three 
distinct but interrelated processes: 


—tThe first results from the unrelenting pressure of the ne- 
glected problems of race, poverty, and the urban blight that 
are now presenting themselves with a vengeance. 


—tThe second, resulting from rapid scientific and technological 
developments in military as well as civilian fields, is forcing 
changes in social relations, in the distribution of power and 
the functioning of the economy, and, in general, toward the 
rapid obsolescence of existing arrangements and institutions. 


—The third is highly accelerated cultural change, partly the 
result of the impact of these scientific and technological devel- 
opments and especially the developments in mass communi- 
cation, but with a dynamic of its own that outstrips the rate 
of technological and social change. The shift in values relating 
to man, religion, the family system, sex, social organization, 
and purposes of society seems to suggest a cultural revolution 
—though of course not in the Chinese sense—of unprecedented 
depth and magnitude. It provides the catalyzing environment 
in which the pressure of neglected problems and that emanat- 
ing from rapid technological change meet. And the cumulative 
destabilizing impact of these three factors interacting together 
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seems to be responsible for the tensions that exist, the be- 
wilderment, the malaise, the sense of crisis. 


Perhaps it is only the accident of history which made Viet- 
Nam the focus for these three processes. Perhaps not. But in 
any case Viet-Nam seems to be only part of the much broader 
and deeper questioning of the assumptions underlying Ameri- 
can society, its purposes, and the authority of its power. 


However that may be, for someone whose life in a very 
fundamental way was shaped by crisis and revolution, there 
is the unmistakable feeling that we may very well be witness- 
ing the beginning of something great and new; something 
that is still in the painful process of being born: the emergence 
of a new society; postindustrial, postaffluent, and, as some 
Christian thinkers suggest, possibly post-Christian society. 
I do not have in mind the abstract society conjured up by the 
projections of the futurologists but rather a society that is as 
much a product of a higher level of technological development 
and scientific sophistication as of man’s reassertion of his 
moral and spiritual dominance. 


This sense of the transitional is not only pointed up by the 
increased awareness of the inadequacy, moral as well as 
operational, of existing institutions and procedures, but also 
by the reexamination, the groping and the searching that 
is going on in this country at all levels of society—not only 
among the militants, the protesters, the hippies, but in the 
relative security of suburbia and in the creative centers of the 
establishment as well. 





Search for the Meaning of Life 


This reexamination inevitably encompasses the assumptions 
underlying this society, its unspoken purposes and goals, its 
self-image and its sense of identity as a nation. It is bound to 
lead to a confrontation with the ultimate questions concern- 
ing man, society, and his relationship to the Divine. It is 
essentially, if I may put it that way, a search for the meaning 
of life in terms that make sense not only in the contemporary 
setting but also in the decades to come, on both the individual 
and the collective level—a search, if one prefers, for the mean- 
ing man wants to give to his life and the life of the nation, once 
he has, in principle at least, conquered the problem of poverty 
and material want. This search may well lead the American 
people once again to reach deeply into the rich spiritual and 
moral sources from which in such a unique way this nation 
springs, and to draw from them new inspiration and strength 
for new social action. 


The redefinition of national purposes, the setting of new 
national priorities, is of course not only an intellectual exercise. 
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It implies also a mobilization of the political will of the nation. 
To what extent will this nation be able to reorganize itself 
politically in order to deal effectively with these problems in a 
way that is commensurate with the rapidly growing magnitude 
and urgency of these problems, if it is to keep the level of 
violence and disorder within acceptable bounds? Such a politi- 
cal reorganization may well involve changes in the distribution 
of power at a number of levels, in a number of areas, and 
changes in established procedures, structures, and institutions. 
On this may very well depend whether these changes will take 


place within the system or be irtnposed from outside. All this | 


may call for new political formations, new coalitions of 
political power, and new ways for leadership selection. But 
above all it calls for a major effort of will, of the national 
will. 


That the problems will have to be worked out in the real 
world, under the pressure of and in competition with existing 
international problems will not make things any easier and will 
make the actual shape of the future even more unpredictable. 


The pressure of external problems and the fear and insecur- 
ity they often engender tend to freeze social relations and to 
strengthen the desire to postpone or suppress necessary re- 
forms. The period of high intensity of the cold war was such a 
time. Because of the conflicting demands.on resources between 
security and social change, and because of the conflicting re- 
quirements in terms of the psychological climate, it will be al- 
most impossible for the United States—or for that matter the 
U.S.S.R.—to solve these problems in isolation, on its own. 
These problems only become soluble when the communality, 
the mutuality of these problems is recognized and common 
approaches to their solution can be developed across present 
international lines of division, based on a deeper sense of 
human solidarity. 


I once asked a serious hippy whether he had ever considered 
trying to attain the state of mind that the use of drugs in- 
duced in him, through inner discipline, without drugs. He 
replied, ““We have been so much against all discipline, we may 
not have the strength to discipline ourselves for this purpose.” 
Of course, however revealing, this is not a final answer, and it 
seems to me that the opportunity remains open that at a later 
stage in American society, being a hippy for a few years is 
going to be very much like the young man in some of the 
Buddhist countries who customarily spends a few years in a 
monastery in order to get his bearings in relation to some of 
the basic questions of life and then returns to normal life 
better prepared to take on a job and to have a family. I mention 
this in order to convey to you some of the sense of new op- 
portunities that I have come to feel by living here among you. 
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It has been customary for Europeans and Asians with their 
longer histories to look rather condescendingly at America. 
But as more and more the future rather than the past will 
determine the quality of the present, the tables are being 
turned. For in the light of these rapid and powerful changes 
that are now part of the lives of all of us, history is not any 
longer only a source of continuous cultural enrichment and the 
anchor for our national sense of identity, but can become 
an albatross around our necks preventing us from necessary 
adjustment and growth. 


Capacity for Continuous Self-Renewal 


It is the lack of a long history, among several other factors, 
which seems to have given American society its unique capacity 
for continuous self-renewal—a capacity denied to older so- 
cieties, except in the wake of the destruction of war or revolu- 
tion. There seems to be very little that is final in this country. 
If anything, to me the United States is, in a very fundamental 
way, an ongoing process. 


Whether this nation will be able to make full use of this 
potential is of great importance not only to the United States 
but to the whole world. Whether the world of tomorrow will 
be a livable place where man, for all his inadequacies and for all 
the inherent quality of tragedy that is so much part of the 
human condition, will have a better chance to fulfill his po- 
tential for happiness, will very much—though of course not 
solely—depend on how the people in the United States will 
answer the fundamental questions that they themselves as 
well as others are now raising. As with all human endeavor, 
there is no certainty that you will succeed. If you fail, not 
only you but all of us will be the losers. 


WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN in terms of your responsibility 
for handling foreign visitors to this country? I would think 
that the observations I have made show how little sense it 
makes to try to manipulate the foreign visitor and to try to 
predetermine the kind and range of exposure that he should 
have. It would be much more important in the long run to 
allow the visitor to share in the search of which I have been 
speaking. It is this kind of experience more than anything 
else, I think, which will lead to an understanding on the part 
of the visitor that goes beyond his superficial likes and dislikes, 
that will give him a sense of the drama, the excitement, the 
agony, but also of the deep significance of what is happening 
in this country, for him and his own nation as well. For it is 
not only the American people but all of us in the world that 
have a stake in the American adventure. 
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An American Professor 
at Asian Universities 


by Eli Ginzberg 


Dr. GINZBERG reports on a recent visit to five Asian countries under the 
American Specialist Program of the Department of State. In the Summer 
1968 issue of Exchange Dr. Ginzberg reported on a similar trip to Eastern 


Europe. 


i. POPULATIONS of Iran and 
South Asia account for more than 
one out of every five persons in the 
world; some of the societies in this 
area can trace their history for al- 
most 4,000 years, witness Persepolis. 
While most of the universities in the 
region were established in the recent 
past—even the oldest of the Indian 
institutions is only 100 years old— 
it would be presumptuous for an 
American scholar on a short visit 
through the area for the first time 
to state that he was able to probe 
into or discern clearly the shape and 
direction of higher education in these 
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several countries—Iran, Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan (West), Ceylon, and 
India. 

The following report is more mod- 
est. I have been an academic all my 
life and have recently completed my 
33d year as a member of a univer- 
sity faculty. During my recent trip 
for the U.S. Department of State as 
an American specialist in economics 
and manpower, I had the opportunity 
to visit a number of universities in 
the area, to meet faculty members 
and graduate students, and to lec- 
ture, hold seminars, and participate 
in discussions, formal and informal. 
I will share with the reader those 
aspects of Asian universities which 
struck me as worthy of note, and 
I will add a few comments as illustra- 
tion but not evaluation. 


lran 


Iran, so the reports read, had entered 
upon a major revolution in higher 
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education shortly before my arrival 
in the Shah’s country. It was the 
Shah himself who reputedly had 
taken steps to reorient the university 
structure including a major shift at 
the top: old rectors had been let go 
and new ones appointed. After my 
arrival I learned that the new Ameri- 
can-trained rector had been installed 
at the University of Tehran, where 
French influence was deeply rooted; 
the new rector at Pahlavi University 
in beautiful Shiraz was French 
trained. I was told that those who 
help the Shah rule always take care 
to impress upon those whom they 
levate that they owe their positions 
tc their sponsors. 


Although the word had gone out 
that the shake-up in the rectorships 
was a prelude to major reforms, there 
was little evidence, at least in the 
early months after the event, that 
the new leadership would in fact be 
able to move against the entrenched 
faculty and the restive students. At 
least one official who had taken leave 
of his regular assignment to help 
in the putative reform had already 
resigned, convinced that nothing 
significant could be accomplished. 


Pahlavi University 


Pahlavi University in Shiraz is being 
relocated to a new campus with a 
commanding view of the city and 
surrounding mountains. There are 
reports that the government will 
spend at the rate of $4 million month- 
ly for 2 years to speed its completion. 
Even if the time schedule were made 
more elastic and the building funds 
reduced—as is likely to happen—the 
new campus will be strikingly beauti- 
ful. But whether the university, even 
in its new site, will be able to attract 
and retain able faculty remains moot. 
Shiraz is several hours by air from 
Tehran and few important profes- 
sors, if they have a choice, want to 
be that far from the center of power. 
Nevertheless Pahlavi bears watch- 
ing. Instruction is in English and 





for this reason, among others, it at- 
tracts a considerable number of stu- 
dents from the countries around the 
Persian Gulf. 


The Shah keeps a tight rein on 
his people including professors and 
students. There is no course of in- 
struction given on the Iranian econ- 
omy because the government does 
not want to publish detailed reports 
that might raise embarrassing ques- 
tions. But students here as elsewhere 
are restive: the recent student trou- 
bles at Pahlavi were set off by dis- 
satisfaction with a foreign instruc- 
tor who had made a slighting remark 
about Iranian culture. Another epi- 
sode was sparked by conservative 
(religious) students who object to 
their fellow students dancing. Com- 
ing from a land of the dormitory 
sleep-ins, it was interesting to me to 
observe the self-imposed segregation 
by sex in study and in play. It was 
even more striking to see scores of 
students pacing up and down in the 
warm winter sun as they sought to 
memorize their notes in preparation 
for their mid-year examinations. 


One of the senior administrative 
officials at Shiraz told a story of an 
insistent student who had recently 
forced his wav past his secretary 
to register a complaint against his 
professor: the student stated that he 
was “allergic” to the professor’s 
voice. The administrator replied that 
he in turn was allergic to the stu- 
dent’s face. One objective of the 
university reform had been to open 
channels of communication with the 
students! 


In Iran, as throughout South Asia, 
the pressure for university admission 
is great and only one in seven or 
so makes it. But in Tehran private 
enterprise has stepped into the 
breach. At National University, 
which has a_ spectacular location 
snug against the mountains, hun- 
dreds of students pay about $500 a 
year tuition for instruction in ap- 
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plied social sciences from accounting 
to economics. An energetic adminis- 
trator has corralled able faculty, pays 
them well, and provides a useful cur- 
riculum. The burgeoning commercial 
and industrial revolution has created 
a large demand for staff specialists, 
and the students—or their families 
—believe that investment in training 
will pay off. 


Afghanistan 


In Kabul there is no tuition charge 
at the university. In fact, until re- 
cently students from the countryside 
were given room and board, two suits 
annually, and spending money. A 
member of the Cabinet told me that 
included in recent demands of the 
Afghan students was a request for 
pink toilet paper; in their opinion 
white is for lower status persons! 


Kabul University is an amalgam 
of previously independent colleges 
linked to different nations which 
were willing to make a modest in- 
vestment in the university as part of 
the geo-political-cultural penetration 
of South Asia. Different faculties are 
linked to the French, Germans, 
Turks, Americans; the independent 
Engineering School is linked to the 
Russians. The windows to the out- 
side world of each of the several fa- 
culties is through the language of 
the affiliated group. At any one time, 
foreign lecturers at Kabul University 
are likely to be using one of four 
or more foreign tongues. The uni- 
versity is a university in name only 
since there is so far no effective in- 
tegration among the several subdivi- 
sions. Each faculty believes that the 
proper structure and methods of 
instruction are those which it ab- 
sorbed through its affiliation. The 
central administration of the univer- 
sity recognizes the problems of at- 
tempting to make a unity out of 
diversity, but Afghanistan is a poor 
country and these diverse external 
relations help to balance the budget 
and to provide essential staff. 
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Too Many Graduates 


As is true throughout fhe area, an 
imbalance is developing in Afghan- 
istan between the numbers graduat- 
ing from the university and the abil- 
ity of the economy to absorb them, 
especially since no college graduate 
wants to leave Kabul or its environs. 
This imbalance threatens even engi- 
neering since the Americans and the 
Russians have vied with each other 
to expand this branch of higher 
education in Afghanistan which will 
come into full operation shortly. 
Faced with this disequilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand for educa- 
ted persons, the conservative leader- 
ship would like to close the univer- 
sity and use the interregnum to 
establish much more selective stand- 
ards for admission and thus avoid 
overproduction of poorly educated 
persons in the future. But there is 
little or no prospect that so draconian 
a solution will be adopted despite the 
fact that the Establishment was un- 
settled a year or so ago when student 
radicals joined a nasty labor conflict. 
This was more grassroots democracy 
than the King had bargained for 
when he took the venturesome step 
in 1964 of liberalizing his govern- 
ment. 


As in Iran, there is a linkage be- 
tween the future of political reform 
and the shape and direction of higher 
education. In both countries, power- 
ful ruling families have taken a step 
or two in the direction of liberaliza- 
tion. But they want to leave the 
Establishment in substantial con- 
trol. In the meantime, most students 
and many professors are chafing at 
the bit. It would take a prophet to 
foretell the future, but even the 
uninformed visitor can venture the 
surmise that there can be no long- 
run stability and progress unless the 
regimes learn how to absorb and 
utilize the energies and talents of 
the educated class. This is a chal- 
lenge that can be avoided only at the 
cost of a delayed explosion. 
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West Pakistan 


My arrival in Rawalpindi coincided 
with the outbreak of renewed fight- 
ing between the police and the stu- 
dents who had been out of school 
for most of the fall term of 1968-69. 
In retrospect it can be seen that one 
of the serious errors of the faltering 
regime of Ayub Khan was to close 
the high schools and colleges, thereby 
releasing the time and energies of 
the student body for trouble-making 
and antagonizing the already silently 
hostile teaching staffs who had been 
treated shabbily by an arrogant bu- 
reaucracy which begrudged every 
penny that it aliocated to education. 


Although the universities were 
closed during my visit, I was able to 
learn through personal conferences 
about what had gone wrong in Paki- 
stan’s educational effort. For two de- 
cades money was short and, as ever 
larger numbers sought to be accom- 
modated—it was considered political- 
ly unwise to reject the many who 
should have been rejected if resour- 
ces were not to be strained beyond 
the breaking point—quality started 
to slip and with every year slipped 
further. : 


Restrictive British Pattern 


Another difficulty grew out of the 
persistence of the British pattern 
whereby a limited number of uni- 
versities controlled all the colleges in 
the area through the insidious me- 
dium of external examinations. Stu- 
dents and teachers alike were kept 
in control by unseen masters who 
refused to relinquish any part of 
their authority. Whatever the justifi- 
cation for such a system during the 
colonial period, it had outgrown its 
usefulness in recent years, but no one 
was able to break its stranglehold. 


Some years ago the President 
understood that much was awry with 
higher education in Pakistan, and 
he decided upon an elitist solution. 
He decided that the country needed 


above all else an institution of out- 
standing quality which would estab- 
lish and maintain standards and 
at the same time become a center of 
research and instruction for the 
best college graduates. 


But even this modest plan was im- 
plemented slowly. Some able Paki- 
stanis were repatriated from abroad, 
but the research laboratories that 
they required to pursue their work 
were still on the planning boards. 
And so poor were the best graduates 
of local colleges that the premiere 
university had to devote considerable 
time and effort to bringing them up 
to a level from which they could 
enter upon serious graduate studies. 


In an earlier flush of excitement 
about the potentialities of science to 
speéd economic development—Ayub 
Khan was a secularist and a modern- 
izer enamored of the science and 
technology of the West—the govern- 
ment had provided fairly liberally for 
a group of research institutions. 
But, as might have been anticipated, 
their contribution to economic devel- 
opment had not been conspicuous, 
and consequently they were no longer 
able to add young staff but had to 
use older less imaginative people. 


Development of Nuclear Science 


As in many industrializing countries, 
Pakistan made a heavy investment 
in the development of nuclear science 
in the hope of leapfrogging over 
many of the obstacles that blocked 
its efforts at rapid industrialization 
and also to assure that it did not lag 
behind its potential enemy, India, in 
a technology that is closely linked 
to the military. 


Once again, as could have been 
foretold, the large budgeted expendi- 
tures turned out to be far short of 
what was required to make the effort 
operational. And the scheduling has 
gone badly awry. In addition, Paki- 
stan has confronted a further diffi- 
culty. The head of the powerful 
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commission charged with bringing 
the project to fruition decided to 
make the nuclear science center on 
the outskirts of Islamabad a thing of 
beauty, and to this end he engaged 
Edward Stone to build the installa- 
tion and spared no effort to assure 
that the entire environment, internal 
and external, was worthy of the arch- 
itect’s genius. No visitor can restrain 
his enthusiasm for the beauty of the 
effort. But no visitor can overlook the 
fact that it will be several more years 
before the installation becomes op- 
erational when the scientific founda- 
tions on which the entire effort rests 
will be a decade old. 


In the twilight of his term in office, 
Ayub Khan realized that there was 
more wrong with higher education 
than even one Islamabad University 
could cure. He therefore established 
a commission to study the priority 
educational and manpower problems 
confronting the nation. A reading of 
the preliminary papers prepared for 
the commission and discussions with 
key members and staff would lead 
one to question its effectiveness even 
if the political situation had not 
exploded. Now, considerable time will 
have to elapse before proper atten- 
tion is directed and effective solutions 
are developed for a country that has 
neglected the nourishment and en- 
couragement of its educational estab- 
lishment from grade school to uni- 
versity level. American and other 
experts who had praised Pakistan 
for its remarkable progress—and 
much of the praise was merited—had 
failed to consider the weaknesses in 
its educational edifice which must be 
shored up if economic progress is to 
be sustained. 


Ceylon 


Ceylon has only one tenth the popula- 
tion of Pakistan and only one for- 
tieth of that of India. In terms of 
population, it is on a scale with Iran 
and Afghanistan—not with the two 
great powers of the Asian subcon- 
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tinent. But in terms of background 
and tradition, it shares with Paki- 
stan and India close ties to its former 
colonial ruler—Great Britain. It is 
perhaps the most British of them all; 
among the signs of its Anglophilia is 
the fact that an A.B. from London or 
Cambridge is considered superior to 
a doctorate from Harvard or Chica- 
go! 

The academic establishment is 
under the control of the British- 
trained. But some time ago the gov- 
ernment decided that it needed to 
tighten and improve the administra- 
tion of its universities and assigned 
high-ranking civil servants as vice 
chancellors. Their instructions in- 
cluded the mandate to stretch their 
limited funds to cover as many quali- 
fied candidates as possible. And Cey- 
lon, like its neighbors, has more 
eligible candidates than places; there 
is, therefore, a never-ending tussle 
between the politicians seeking to 
appease their electorates and academ- 
ic officials struggling to maintain 
standards. 


When Ceylon declared its inde- 
pendence, it had a relatively high 
literacy rate and a significant pro- 
portion of the population was able 
to communicate in English. But be- 
fore long, nationalistic pressures 
gained supremacy and Sinhalese re- 
placed English as the language of 
instruction throughout much of the 
educational system at both inter- 
mediate and higher levels. To com- 
plicate matters the country has a 
significant Tamil minority, which in 
certain regions is the dominant popu- 
lation group; place had to be made, 
therefore, for a third language both 
in school and outside. 

Whatever the strengths of the in- 
digenous Buddhist culture and the 
imported Tamil culture, neither Sin- 
halese nor Tamil has the concepts 
and vocabulary for coping with mod- 
ern science and technology. Conse- 
quently, young people who fail to 
master English or some other Euro- 
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pean language and who attempt to 
achieve a higher education are likely 
to graduate with knowledge of their 
own language, traditions, and reli- 
gion, but little else. The number of 
modern works available in transla- 
tion are few, and the paucity of good 
translators points to only a slow ac- 
cretion to the existing pool. 


Junior Colleges 


American advisers, responding to 
the desire of government leaders to 
establish a better balance between 
an excess of graduates schooled in 
the humanities and a presumed need 
of the economy for more technically 
trained persons, and responding also 
to the leadership’s reluctance to 
underwrite the high costs of addi- 
tional university expansion, recom- 
mended the introduction of the jun- 
ior college as the best answer to these 
twofold objectives. The government 
accepted this recommendation and is 
on the way to implementing it. But 
just before six new junior colleges 
were to be opened, the Minister of 
Education decided that one had to 
be exclusively for women since he 
feared a deterioration in morality 
would follow upon the expansion of 
coeducation. While it is difficult for 
a visitor to judge the support which 
existed for his position, the fact that 
the Minister was to have his way, at 
least for the time being, reflects the 
innate conservatism of the popula- 
tion regardless of its support of all 
types of socialism and communism 
from Trotsky and Laski to Mao. 


The University of Ceylon near 
Kandy has a location whose beauty 
may be matched but is probably not 
excelled by any other university in 
the world. But there is great restive- 
ness among students and staff with 
regard to the relevance of the cur- 
riculum for the present and future of 
the graduates and the nation. A great 
many pupils are pursuing subjects 
that have only the most tenuous re- 
lations to the world of work: San- 


skrit, Buddhism, philosophy, and lit- 
erature comprise the dominant fare. 


Colombyu has a branch of the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon and in addition is 
the site of Vidyodaya University, 
which is under the control of the 
Buddhists; a leading monk-scholar, 
Walpala Rahula, is currently serving 
as vice chancellor on leave from his 
post at the Sorbonne and also at 
Northwestern University where he 
holds a professorship of religion. De- 
spite its sponsorship, the trend here 
is toward science, economics, admin- 
istration, and other fields which are 
more closely related to work. But 
even the sympathetic visitor under- 
stands that it will require more than 
sound educational leadership to 
bridge the gap between the ambitions 
of the young and the ability of the 
society to create the conditions which 
will permit these ambitions to be 
fulfilled. Despite the presence of a 
U.N. Planning Mission for 5 years 
(under the direction of a Russian) 
it is difficult to see how this small 
island with a rapidly growing popu- 
lation, a backward agriculture, few 
natural advantages for industriali- 
zation, a low level of administrative 
skill, which is reflected in a badly 
managed port, will be able to create 
meaningful opportunities for the 
large outpouring of graduates from 
the universities. It is likely that the 
economic absorption of the educated 
will remain an increasingly difficult 
challenge to the successive govern- 
ments. There is little prospect of any 
government’s remaining in office un- 
less it can find at least a partial solu- 
tion to this explosive issue. 


India 


India is too big and too diversified 
to permit the visitor who has only a 
little time to collect more than fleet- 
ing impressions about its problems. 
I visited institutions of higher learn- 
ing in four major cities—Madras, 
Bangalore, Bombay, and New Delhi. 
Even more than in the United States, 
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there is substantial variability be- 
tween the strongest and the weakest 
institutions. This is true of staff, 
students, resources, standards, ac- 
complishments. 


But one need not be long in the 
country to appreciate that there are 
a great number of well-educated per- 
sons, many of whom achieved their 
education at home. There is the fur- 
ther impression that many Indians 
have an affinity for the intellectual 
life. They enjoy conceptualization 
and dialectic. Such a system breeds 
often unfounded respect for age and 
authority, but at least this American 
was hard pressed to find a _riposte 
to the statement that a student must 
first learn facts before he has the 
right to criticize. 


The young and often well-trained 
junior faculty and researchers, espe- 
cially those who have spent time 
abroad, are in conflict about the ways 
in which their present opportunities 
and their future careers are con- 
trolled by their department or labor- 
atory chiefs—men who frequently 
are more adept at the maintenance of 
their own power and its aggrand- 
izement than at providing stimula- 
tion and leadership to the subordi- 
nates. How much of this conflict is 
embedded in the poverty of opportu- 
nity, how much in antiquated struc- 
ture and organization, is hard to de- 
termine. Probably both are to blame. 


Manpower Problems 


India has long been excoriated for 
providing graduates in the arts and 
the humanities when it needed grad- 
uates in science and technology. As 
a student of manpower I had little 
doubt about the validity of this 
criticism before my visit. But when 
I was on the spot, questions arose 
that could not readily be answered 
even by the most vociferous critics 
of the present structure of higher 
education. Is it not true that India 
has an oversupply of engineers and 
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that thousands of graduates of engi- 
neering schools are unemployed or 
underemployed? Is it not true that 
the five Indian Institutes of Technol- 
ogy, liberally supported by the U.S., 
the U.S.S.R., the U.K., Germany, and 
India, respectively, are producing 
graduates who have so little future 
in the country that one senior official 
commented that it would be hard to 
design institutions better suited to 
speed the brain drain? The United 
States has one Cal Tech and one 
M. I. T.; India is committed to sup- 
porting five institutions of compar- 
able quality. Is it not true that many 
graduates of the approximately 100 
medical schools are going abroad be- 
cause they see no prospect of a mean- 
ingful career or life in the Indian 
countryside and little prospect of 
earning a good livelihood in the city? 


If these and other questions are 
answered affirmatively, do we not 
have to agree that the educational 
authorities are responsible for the 
mass unemployment and underem- 
ployment of the college graduate? 
To this observer the problem has 
been misdiagnosed, the criticism di- 
rected at the wrong group. Many 
aspects of the Indian educational 
system—primary, secondary, and 


higher—can be improved. But India 


is a poor country and it has been 
making a major effort to open access 
to education to an ever larger propor- 
tion of its population. It could not 
possibly accomplish this task if it 
were to focus its efforts on the estab- 
lishment of vocational institutions 
and technical colleges. They are too 
difficult to staff and too expensive 
to run. Moreover, the economy can- 
not absorb more than a limited num- 
ber of technicians and technologists 
per year. Capital, management, mar- 
kets remain as constraints. 


The critical question is not 
whether there should be a shift of 
emphasis from the humanities to the 
sciences but how education can be 
more closely correlated with the 
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needs of the economy and the society. 
That can be accomplished—in fact, 
must be accomplished—short of a 
vast expansion of technical education, 
which would prove too costly and 
would turn out to remedy little. 


AMERICAN EXPERTS, as well as ex- 
perts from other countries, must not 
encourage the intellectual and politi- 
cal leadership of these Asian coun- 
tries to believe that the problems of 
developing a sound system of higher 
education will be solved quickly or 
cheaply. The best service the sym- 
pathetic analyst can render is to re- 
mind the leadership of certain funda- 
mentals: 


e The progress of their societies 
requires a respect for freedom and 
the rights of the individual to hold 
unpalatable opinions. 


® While every economy and socie- 
ty requires well-educated persons, 
there is no prospect of accelerating 
economic growth merely by adding 
to the numbers who are processed 
through the educational system. 


@ While every nation must find a 
balance between quantity and quali- 
ty, a serious university effort re- 
quires sizable resources. There is no 
model of an inexpensive but efficient 
system of higher education. 


® The expansion of the supply of 
educated persons is but one stage in 
the process of speeding development. 
Attention must also be directed to 
assuring that the available talent is 
well deployed. 


@ While imbalances between the 
numbers who are educated and the 
numbers who are hired will create 
tensions, it may still be sound public 
policy to tolerate an oversupply, since 
the alternatives may prove even more 
unsettling. 


e Finally, we dare not ask more 
of the universities of industrializing 
countries than of their other institu- 
tions, or more than the universities 
of the West have been able to promise 
and fulfill. 





Irish-French Cultural Relations 


Oliver Goldsmith’s “She Stoops To Conquer” and a stage adap- 
tation of Brendan Behan’s autobiography “Borstal Boy” were the 
two plays chosen by the Abbey Theatre Company for perform- 
ance at the 16th festival of the Théatre des Nations which is 
currently in progress in the Théatre de France in Paris. 


The festival opened on April 10 with Alan Simpson’s produc- 
tion of the Goldsmith classic “She Stoops To Conquer.” The play 
was warmly received by a large and distinguished audience. . . . 
Tomas MacAnna’s production of “Borstal Boy” which drew 
bravos .. . on its opening night was an even greater success... . 
Frank Grimes, as Behan the young rebel, and Micheal O 
hAonghusa, who played the older Behan, won particular acclaim 


from the critics. 


During their stay in Paris the members and directors of the 
Company were guests at a reception given in their honor by Mr. 
Thomas V. Commins, the Irish Ambassador to France. Before 
their return to Dublin the Abbey Players placed a wreath on the 
grave of Oscar Wilde in Pére Lachaise cemetery in Paris. 


—Eire, Bulletin of the Department of External Affairs, April 23, 1969, p. 8. 
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30 Years of English Teaching 
in Latin America 


Efforts To Break the Language Barrier 


by J. Manuel Espinosa 


2 FIRST OFFICIAL exchange-of-persons programs of the 
U.S. Government with another part of the world were those 
conducted by the Department of State (CU): between the 
United States and the other American Republics under the 
Act for Cooperation with the American Republics passed by the 
Congress in 1939. Widespread teaching of the English language 
in Latin America and the reciprocal teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese in the United States were two avowed major 
objectives of the Department’s educational and cultural ex- 
change program from the outset.? The U.S. Government pro- 
grams attempted to stimulate the teaching of English through 
the exchange of professors, teachers, specialists, and students; 
through support for binational cultural centers, libraries, and 
American-sponsored schools; and through radio programs and 
motion pictures. 


Grants for English language teaching or study were included 
virtually from the beginning. The first graduate student 
exchanges began in the 1939-40 academic year, and the follow- 
ing year the first U.S. professor grants were awarded. Of the 
six U.S. professors in Latin America under the program in 


1 For the sake of brevity, in this article “CU” is used to represent the area of the 
Department of State concerned over the years with educational and cultural affairs, 
beginning with the Division of Cultural Relations, established in July 1938. Today it is 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs which has this responsibility under the 
direction of an Assistant Secretary of State. 

2? For articles published in previous issues of Exchange on U.S. Government efforts in 
the field of English language teaching abroad, see Francis J. Colligan and Walter 
Johnson, “English Language Teaching and Fulbright Grants,"’ Summer 1965, p. 26; and 
Jane Alden, “English Language Teaching Abroad,” Spring 1966, p. 33. 
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American Programs in the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
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1942-43, two were in the field of English language teaching— 
one in Mexico and one in Bolivia. During the period 1942-48, 
24 U.S. professors of English served as visiting professors at 
universities in Bolivia (2), Mexico (6), Colombia (5), Ecuador 
(2), Chile (1), Guatemala (2), El Salvador (1), Haiti (1), and 
Cuba (4). 


Exchange Activities in 1943 


Let us take the year 1943 and see, for example, the vari- 
ous types of exchange activities then in progress. A pro- 
gram to bring Latin American secondary school teachers to 
the United States for special training was initiated. U.S. 
teachers developed their own English texts for the radio, and 
they broadcast English lessons in four cities in Colombia to 
over 13,000 persons in an 18-month period. In several countries 
U.S. professors served as consultants and conducted seminars 
at binational centers’ along with their university assignments. 
Some 13,000 local citizens were studying English in the 
binational centers and libraries throughout Latin America. 
Enrollment in these classes increased by leaps and bounds, and 
by 1948 it had reached a total of 49,450 students. 


Financial support was provided by the Department for the 
first time, in 1943, to a number of binational community- 
sponsored American-type schools throughout Latin America, 
where English was taught to the children of nationals enrolled 
in these schools. (CU financial assistance to these schools has 
increased over the years, primarily to enable them to obtain 
professionally trained U.S. teachers and for scholarships to 
needy Latin American students.) The cultural relations officers 
in Colombia and Ecuador initiated in 1943 a series of vacation 
seminars for teachers of English. In Ecuador this took the 
form of a regular 6-week North American-type summer school, 
with scholarships for participating teachers selected by the 


% Binational centers, organized by U.S. citizens and Latin Americans to foster mutual 
understanding, offer such activities as language classes, lectures, exhibits, movies, libraries, 
and concerts. The U.S. Government gives assistance in the form of books and educational 
and cultural materials, and in some cases, it supplies administrative personnel, but the 
centers are otherwise largely self-supporting. 
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Ministry of Education. It became a model for similar programs 
in other Latin American countries. 


During this same period, to help Latin American student 
grantees become oriented to conditions in the United States 
and to brush up on their English, a grant-in-aid was given to 
the National Education Association to provide an English 
teaching center for newly arrived students. The center was 
maintained at the James Ormond Wilson Teachers College in 
Washington, D.C., where students and trainees received 
English instruction. Modest CU grants provided for short- 
term English language refresher courses during the summer 
at Wellesley College, Bucknell University, Louisiana State 
University, and Mills College. The Washington program for 
foreign grantees was moved later to American University, 
and more recently it has been held at Georgetown University. 
Additional English language centers were established at other 
universities throughout the country with the cooperation of 
the Institute of International Education. 


Expanding Exchanges 


These came to be the various basic types of activity supported 
by CU in the 1950’s and 1960’s in furtherance of English 
language teaching in Latin America. (At an early date, as the 
programs grew, support for English teaching in binational 
centers in Latin America became one of the responsibilities of 
a separate office of international information, now the U.S. 
Information Agency.) During the period 1949-55, through the 
Smith-Mundt Act, the various CU exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams increased. The principal activities involved sending 
U.S. professors to Latin American universities; bringing sec- 
ondary school teachers and administrators to the United States 
for 6-month teacher development programs in English, mainly 
at the Universities of Michigan and Texas; and sending U.S. 
specialists to conduct seminars at binational centers for secon- 
dary school teachers of English. Also included were grants to 
Latin American teachers and students for graduate study in 
the United States and the expansion of English orientation 
programs in this country for Latin American graduate stu- 
dents prior to their enrollment in U.S. universities. Continuing 
programs involving the services of U.S. professors, and grants 
to Latin American students and teachers of English were 
especially successful in Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, and Mexico. 
In general, the programs were modest, but the influence of the 
exchanges extended beyond selected universities. As a result of 
seminars held for local teachers at both the university and 
secondary school level, and with related assistance in preparing 
materials, there was an increase in interest and cooperation 
from local government agencies. 
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In 1955 the total CU exchange program budget for Latin 
America was increased 62 percent over the previous year. The 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480) had made available substantial amounts of 
foreign currencies for the program, including authorization 
for binational commission ‘ programs, previously established in 
other areas of the world under the Fulbright Act. Between 1955 
and 1960 these programs were established in eight Latin 
American countries (Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Peru, Chile, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, and Paraguay), thereby increasing sub- 
stantially the academic exchanges in those countries. English 
teaching activities were expanded, especially through U.S. 
professor and foreign teacher grants. 


During the decade 1952-61, the CU program was the prin- 
cipal U.S. Government program granting exchanges in support 
of English language teaching in Latin America. English lan- 
guage teaching was the largest single discipline among all the 
CU exchanges, accounting for 482 of 7,872 grants during that 
period, including 38 U.S. professors, 349 Latin American 
teachers, and 74 Latin American students. In addition, 218 
grants were awarded in American literature and linguistics, 
which frequently included instruction and techniques in Eng- 
lish language teaching. 


Between 1961 and 1965, under the expanded authority of the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, the number of grants for the total pro- 
gram with Latin America increased by approximately 30 per- 
cent, reaching some 3,000 exchanges in 1965. English teaching 
activities increased accordingly, in the types of activity and in 
the countries where they had been developing up to that time. 
In 1964, exchanges in English teaching were carried out with 
12 countries, totaling $247,703; in 196° with 14 countries, 
totaling $362,443. 


Special Programs . . . 


Special programs were initiated in Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Paraguay in the 1960’s which gave particular impetus to the 
English language teaching efforts there: establishment of the 
Colombian-American Linguistic Institute (ILCA)* in Bogota 


4 Binational commissions have been established to administer the academic exchange 
programs in 47 countries which have signed agreements with the U.S. under the Fulbright 
Act of 1946 and the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961. Each commission, consisting of from 6 
to 14 members depending on the size of thé program, is composed equally of Americans and 
foreign nationals who serve without remuneration ; a full-time salaried executive and staff 
are ploy to duct day-to-day operations. Foreign nationals on each commission 
are recommended or chosen by the Minister of Foreign Affairs or the Minister of Educa- 
tion. American members are appointed by the U.S. Ambassador from the Embassy staff, 
including USIS and AID; and from the resident American community. Thirteen countries 
to date have signed cost-sharing agreements with the United States and now contribute 
regular financial support to the binational commission programs. 

5In Spanish: Instituto Linguistico Colombo-Americano. This institute was described by 


Charles B. Neff in “A New Approach to Teacher Training in Colombia,” Exchange, 
Summer 1967, p. 30. 
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in 1961, directed by U.S. specialists, for training secondary 
school teachers; an intensive and continuing program of Eng- 
lish teaching at the Central University and the University of 
Guayaquil in Ecuador, including development of teacher semi- 
nars on a systematic basis throughout the country, under the 
binational commission program; and support for the Institute 
of Advanced English Language Studies of the University of 
Paraguay, initiated in 1965 as a result of earlier efforts of U.S. 
professors, with one to three U.S. professors provided annually 
under the binational commission program to train both uni- 
versity and secondary school teachers. 


. . . Colombia 


The Colombian-American Linguistic Institute was established 
at Bogota in 1961 under a grant agreement between the De- 
partment of State and the University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA). The university received a grant of $155,500 
in Colombian pesos under Public Law 480. It was the efforts 
of U.S. professors in Colombia under the binational commission 
program which laid the groundwork for this ILCA project. 
During the first 3 years of its existence ILCA organized a pro- 
gram of two workshops a year, of about 19 weeks’ duration 
each, for teachers of English at the secondary level. The Co- 
lombian Ministry of Education paid the teachers’ salaries and 
provided a physical plant and facilities for the institute. Later 
the Ministry appointed and paid the salary of a Colombian 
codirector to share in the administrative responsibilities of 
ILCA and to coordinate its relationships with other Colombian 
institutions and with the Ministry of Education. 


U.S. professors, under grants from the binational commis- 
sion, supplemented the faculty of ILCA, along with their other 
English teaching activities at several Colombian universities. 
For several years Peace Corps Volunteers were trained at 
ILCA for teaching at the secondary school level throughout 
Colombia. 


After the grant agreement with UCLA was terminated in 
1964, CU continued to provide grant support to American 
linguistic specialists to assist ILCA in its effort to complete a 
series of six textbooks which it has had under preparation for 
use by teachers and teachers of teachers. CU terminated this 
financial support to ILCA in 1967. 


The director of ILCA reported in 1968 that 1,500 teachers 
had taken the first of the three in-service courses. Of these, 
between 800 and 1,000 had completed the second year course, 
and approximately 300 the third year course. To date the proj- 
ect has invested in 12 Fulbright man-years and in addition 
has benefited from a considerable amount of assistance from 
AID and from the Peace Corps. Three of the six guides and 
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workbooks have been published and are in use. A fourth is well 
along in the process of preparation, and some work has been 
done on the fifth. 


. . . Ecuador 


The special English teaching program in Ecuador, developed 
under the auspices of the binational commission there, has in- 
cluded a series of annual seminars for Ecuadorean teachers 
held at various schools and universities throughout the coun- 
try. These seminars are supported by a special program estab- 
lished at the Central University in Quito to improve the pro- 
fessional training of teachers of English at both the univer- 
sity and secondary school levels in the capital. During the 
period 1958-69, 26 U.S. professors served in Ecuador under 
the binational commission program in carrying out these activ- 
ities. This seminar program provided the inspiration for the 
ILCA idea subsequently developed in Colombia. In both 
Ecuador and Colombia, English teachers have received grants 
under the CU program for study and observation of teaching 
methods in the United States. This program has been closely 
coordinated with the programs in which U.S. professors are 
actively engaged in the two countries. 


In 1965, the President’s statement of U.S. Government 
policy on English language teaching abroad was sent to our 
embassies in Latin America, and the message included a re- 
quest for recommendations regarding the magnitude of the 
need to expand and redirect CU English language teaching 
programs. Information from 18 countries indicated that about 
$1,207,800 would be required, in addition to the ongoing level, 
exclusive of projected costs for continued support for ILCA. 


The annual CU outlay for exchanges in support of the im- 
provement of English teaching in universities and schools in 
Latin America for 1966, 1967, and 1968 averaged over $600,- 
000. The drastic congressional budget cut in 1969 reduced this 
to approximately $350,000, a level which it is hoped will be 
modestly increased in 1970. Statistics on the annual exchanges 
with Latin America in the field of English teaching for the 
years 1966-69 (see table) show that the most extensive, though 
modest, continuing activities have been with Mexico, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Brazil. 


Suggestions for the Future 


In 1967 and 1968, U.S. specialists in the teaching of English 
visited Brazil, Peru, and Colombia as members of joint long- 
range planning teams, to review with Latin American col- 
leagues in the same specialty future plans for the binational 
commission programs in these countries. The report of the two 
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Peru 
$e Ngoc 2 faxes 1 3 24,254 

- FY 1367 — — 3 2 i g 41,879 
4,708 FY 1969* woe oe — — 1 1 3,279 
15,873 |, Uruguay aE 1 ower 1 2 13.272 

FY 1 a : 
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aan | FY ise — — — — — — — , 
15.544 | Venezuela Pp ° 7.188 

’ FY 1966 — —. — — f 
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1,105 i a 3 said waka hich shi 3 14,832 
42,274 FY 1967 3 Pa? Pre asta wicca 3 574 
44,742 ¥ 
42,007 _ Total Exchanges 10 41 24 255 153 483 
40 Total Cost si 
i FY 1966 $19,016 161,417 113,710 154,342 145,963 594, 

25,068 FY 1967 34,622 121,192 82,597 276,022 127,849 642,318 

FY 1968 — 206,904 —— 288,135 112,760 607,7 
ry FY 1969* — 68,004 — 802 95,091 351,897 
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14,160 members of the team who surveyed English teaching activities 
1530 in Colombia refers to basic considerations and needs which 
are applicable, in general, as a framework for future CU and 
39,136 related English teaching activities throughout Latin America. 
76,135 Excerpts from this report follow: 


11,609 > 1. No detailed projection for the next 10, or even 5 years, 
Py can be made with certainty for something as complex as the 
7,44 |  English-teaching situation. 


16,944 | 2. What is needed is a coordinated inter-agency program for 

33| the entire country, in which the Fulbright operation will play 
' an important role but one which is in line with carefully 
25.206, thought-out long-range plans. 


11,106 i An effective country plan, devised with due regard to the 
12662! opinions and practices of the national and local educational 
2819, authorities, and coordinated not only with our own agencies 
"| but with others who may have something to contribute, such 
97.208 | as the British Council, is the only answer to a situation which 


128/539 . : : 

115,954 is always complex and at times may run into the danger of 
103,35 | becoming chaotic. 

25,948 © 


25,611 In addition to the Fulbright Commission, three other U.S. 
73278, ~ Yrelated agencies are active or interested in English teaching 
350 in Colombia: USIS, through its binational centers; AID, cur- 
21a | rently through its participation in the comprehensive schools 
—, project; and the Peace Corps, which has carried on a small 
3242 though highly useful program. Altogether, this amounts to 
26,652 a considerable effort, and certainly if these activities were 
1910) carefully coordinated, the potential impact could be tremen- 

, dous. There are a few Peace Corps Volunteers teaching English 
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in both the secondary schools and the universities, and some 
university students, notably those from the University of 
Bogota and the University of America Foundation, receive 
their English training from Centro Colombo-Americano (the 
binational center in Bogota). All of this, however, appears 
to be a matter of chance rather than planned coordination. 


3. Without question the program of the Fulbright Commis- 
sion over the past 10 years has had a positive impact on 
English teaching in Colombia. The audio-lingual approach 
has quite thoroughly penetrated university teaching, especially 
in the larger institutions, not to mention such excellent smaller 
operations of high quality as the University of the Andes. This 
has come about not only because of the presence of U.S. per- 
sonnel in Colombia but also through the opportunities offered 
to Colombian teachers for study in the United States. ... 
As is the case with U.S. attempts to influence language teach- 
ing elsewhere, the impact upon elementary language instruc- 
tion has been greater than at the intermediate and advanced 
levels, but this suggests a direction for the future rather than 
a criticism of the past. 


4. Although a degree of coordination and communication 
has been achieved through the development of departmental 
structure, notable gaps still remain when the teaching of 
English is considered throughout the country as a whole. There 
is at times little awareness, even by the university depart- 
ments within a single city, of what the others are doing, and 
even less with respect to the university centers throughout the 
country. 


5. There seems to be a similar lack of articulation between 
the courses of instruction in the secondary schools and the 
universities. Nothing like a hierarchy of objectives and stand- 
ards of achievement has been established, with the result that 
there is considerable overlap and confusion in the transition 
from secondary school to the university. 


6. Institution to institution programs should not be difficult 
to establish in the area of language and culture since here 
each side is in a position to offer something of positive benefit 
to the other. 


7. It is possible that the fairly recent organization of ASO- 
COPI, the Colombian Association of Teachers of English, will 
remedy at least some aspects of the situation. Papers given at 
some of the recent annual meetings have been informative and 
of high quality. A small newsletter, How, begun by Robert 
Ilson, Fulbright lecturer in Medellin, contains helpful hints on 
teaching practices. He has also compiled a bibliography of 
English-teaching materials available in Colombia. . . . There 
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are a number of reasons for believing that this organization, 
founded in 1966, may turn out to be one of the most promising 
means of communication among teachers of English in Colom- 
bia. 


8. Rapidly rising enrollments in both the secondary schools 
and the universities, coupled with the certainty of a static if 
not a shrinking budget, and the necessity of supporting a wide 
range of scholarly disciplines make it imperative that English- 
teaching support be directed toward those places where it will 
have the greatest multiplier effect. There can be little choice 
between an assignment which provides merely a teacher of 
English in a university setting as against someone who teaches 
prospective teachers of English. And again it must be granted 
that someone who works with potential trainers of English 
teachers has a greater likelihood of seeing his efforts multiplied 
than one who teaches teachers. 


9. There is still the problem of the universities in the more 
remote sections of the country, many of which are somewhat 
less developed than those in the larger centers. What they need 
most is help in the direct teaching of English to their students 
and in improving the instructional techniques of their current 
staff. For the first, more use of Peace Corps Volunteers would 
seem to be the answer; it has certainly been a good solution 
in the science field in Cartagena and elsewhere. For the second 
purpose, it might be well to consider the type of consultant 
assignment which Miss Gonzalez has successfully carried out in 
Bogota during the past year. [Miss Myrta Gonzalez was a U.S. 
Fulbright professor in 1967.] There seems every reason, for 
example, to assign a consultant to the four-university complex 
on the Atlantic coast. The problem here is to buy time until 
Colombian universities can produce teachers for these provin- 
cial posts. 


10. The present requirement that Colombian graduate stu- 
dent selectees know English prior to being selected should be 
re-examined thoroughly, for at present it severely limits the 
population from which selectees are chosen, and particularly 
militates against candidates from some of the smaller outlying 
institutions. Considering the long-term period between selec- 
tion of candidates and actual trip to the U.S. (there is present- 
ly almost always a 6-to-9 month period here), successful 
candidates would have an adequate time period to learn English 
prior to travel, and should be required to prove it by TOEFL 
test. . . . Since graduate fellowships to U.S. institutions are 
perhaps the primary form of Fulbright aid appropriate to 
outlying institutions, and since English is least commonly 
taught or used in such institutions, this procedure seems par- 
ticularly appropriate to increasing the effective population 
from which Fulbright selections are made. 
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Berkeley's Community Programs 


for International Students 


by G. Louis Heath 


“*Toww’ life actually typifies the American scene much more than the ‘gown’ 
culture of the university. The foreign student should in all rights meet the 
town people and experience intimately their way of life. The intercultural 
experience should not be reserved exclusively for the university community.” 


lew UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at 
Berkeley is, in effect, an international 
university. The numerous proposals 
for a world university that have 
been promulgated since the First 
World War have been partially real- 
ized in the development of the uni- 
versity.1 Ten percent of the foreign 
student population in the United 
States was enrolled at Berkeley in 
1927.2 Primarily because of its pres- 
tige as one of the nation’s best insti- 
tutions of higher education, the uni- 
versity has continued to attract a 
large number of foreign students. 
Today it has 2,788 international stu- 
dents from 95 nations and also 216 
visiting foreign scholars and re- 


1Cf., e.g., Alexander Mare, “Mission of an 
International University,” International ‘ocial 
Science Bulletin of UNESCO, IV, 1 (1952), and 
Martin Strommes, “Creating World Universities 
Under United Nations,” Norwegian State Col- 
lege of Education, Trondheim, 1962 (mimeo.). 

2International House, ‘Foreign Student En- 
rollment and Programs University-Wide,” March 
28, 1966 (mimeo.). 
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searchers in residence.* As in a num- 
ber of other American universities 
with sizable foreign student popula- 
tions, there is at Berkeley an inter- 
national aspect to the campus socio- 
logical climate and a multinational 
element to the educational process. 


The demands and attractions of 
the Berkeley parietal milieu, a 
paucity of contacts with the sur- 
rounding nonuniversity community, 
and a certain malaise owing to un- 
certainty regarding expected be- 
havior—all serve to isolate the re- 
cently arrived international student 
from American society outside aca- 
deme. This tendency is regrettable; 
“town” life actually typifies the 
American scene much more than the 
“gown” culture of the university. 


2 Foreign Student Adviser’s Office, University 
of California, Berkeley, ‘Statistics on Foreign 
Students and Foreign Scholars,” Fall Quarter, 
1968 (mimeo., unpaginated). 
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The foreign student should in all 
rights meet the town people and 
experience intimately their way of 
life. The intercultural experience 
should not be reserved exclusively 
for the university community. 


Community Programs Office 


The Berkeley Community Programs 
Office, located in the University of 
California International House (I- 
House) ,* seeks to extend the foreign 
student’s social-academic-cultural ex- 
perience beyond the campus com- 
munity. The major concern is that 
the international student be intro- 
duced to the mainstream of American 
life and culture. Any foreign student, 
whether an I-House resident or not, 
may participate in the activities ad- 
ministered by the Community Pro- 
grams Office.’ Hence the opportuni- 
ties are available; the student need 
only capitalize on them. 


The opportunities are directed to 
three formally stated objectives: 


® To assist the student and visit- 
ing scholar from abroad in interpret- 
ing the American scene by extending 
his experience beyond the campus. 


© To inform the foreign student 
of services in the community avail- 


‘International House is an on-campus _ resi- 
dence and program center for international and 
American students of upper division and graduate 
standing, established in 1930 through a $1.8 
million gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Some 
11.3 percent of the university's foreign students— 
or 315—live at International House; 231 Ameri- 
eans also reside at I-House, the popular term for 
this community of domestic and foreign scholars. 

5 Some of the community program activities are 
open to joint participation by American and 
foreign students. 


able to him and planned to serve his 
special needs. 


© To supplement the student’s 
academic interests by seminars, field 
trips, or specially arranged inter- 
views.® 


The approach of the Community 
Programs Office is multifaceted. It 
endeavors to relate the international 
student to the community in as many 
productive ways as are feasible. A 
number of resources in the northern 
California community are mobilized 
to provide a program of insightful, 
stimulating and recreational activi- 
ties. The community programs help 
to prevent the frustration and cul- 
tural shock that so often result from 
visiting an alien culture; they allow 
the student to witness a number of 
aspects of sociocultural life in the 
United States that he would not 
otherwise see; and they promote, it 
is hoped, international understand- 
ing. 

The Community Programs Office 
plans events in cooperation with 70 
organizations—business, profession- 
al, labor, governmental, and civic. 
Programs include seminars, field 
trips, community visits, social events, 
and a speakers bureau. The plural- 
ism of the society is brought to the 
international student’s experience 
through these activities. In turn, the 
pluralism of the world enriches the 
Americans who encounter students 
through these community programs. 
The exchange seems a satisfying one 
in that the programs have enjoyed 
continued community support. 


The Community Programs Office is 
sponsored jointly by the university 
and International House.? The Pro- 
grams Office qualifies for partial 
financial support from the university 
because it serves the entire enroll- 


®Community Programs Office, Berkeley, “For 
Your Information,’”’ Fall 1967, p. 1 (mimeo.). 

‘International House is the property of the 
university, but by action of the Board of Regents, 
its operation is delegated to a nonprofit, financial- 
ly self-supporting corporation established under 
California law, known as International House 
Corporation. 
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ment of foreign students. The uni- 
versity provides approximately half 
the funds for salaries; the remainder 
of the budget is raised by I-House 
from voluntary sources, mostly in 
northern California. Direct financial 
contributions are made by several 
organizations, including the Aquinas 
Fund, the Creole Foundation, and 
Standard Oil. Indirect financial aid, 
in the form of transportation sub- 
sidies, is contributed by the Inter- 
national House Alumni Association 
and several chapters of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
and Rotary International. 


Seminars 


The Community Programs Office has 
sponsored a number of different types 
of seminars. It has, for example, or- 
ganized programs on labor relations, 
black history, and the school cur- 
riculum, and conferences on inter- 
national relations and banking. 


The seminar on international re- 
lations focused on American foreign 
policy. It was coordinated by the 
Community Programs Office in co- 
operation with the Council on Reli- 
gion and International Affairs and 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Full scholarships 
were granted to 23 foreign students 
of graduate or postdoctoral status 
who had been nominated by their 
departmental advisers and selected 
by an interviewing panel. Discussions 
revolved about papers presented by 
foreign policy specialists who 
touched upon such topics as “The 
Role of Ethics in International Af- 
fairs,” “The Political Heritage of 
the United States,” and “The United 
Nations: Problems and Prospects.” 


The program on labor unions was 
developed to supplement the field trips 
to industries and businesses. Staff 
members from the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations cooperated in plan- 
ning the conference, which included 
opportunities to visit the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council, ob- 
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serve local labor unions, and attend 
an industrial relations conference on 
unemployment and collective bargain- 
ing. 

The black history seminar was 
essentially a demonstration seminar 
on the teaching of black history in 
the public schools. Teachers demon- 
strated the use of audiovisual aids 
supplied by EPOCH—a unique edu- 
cational demonstration center in the 
San Francisco Bay Area—in inter- 
preting the impact of Afro-American 
life and culture upon the larger 
American society. 


These three seminars exemplify 
the concern of the Community Pro- 
grams Office with contemporary 
economic, international, and race re- 
lations—all enduring themes of the 
seminars. 


Community Visits 


The community visits give the in- 
ternational student an opportunity 
to witness life in small towns and 
rural communities in northern Cali- 
fornia. Students are guests of fami- 
lies, generally with Rotary, Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Women, or Soroptimist affiliations. 
They visit industries, farms, schools, 
and points of scenic and historic 
interest. The cost to the student is 
$3 to $5 for a 2-day trip, and a little 
more for longer visits, although trips 
rarely exceed 3 days. During the year 
some 23 communities are visited. 


The most salient feature of the 
community visit schedule is its vari- 
ety. Each visit offers a different ex- 
perience in a new setting. For ex- 
ample, on the Monterey Peninsula— 
in Santa Cruz, Monterey, and Carmel 
—students visit the University of 
California campus at Santa Cruz and 
tour an early California mission and 
other places of scenic and historic 
interest. In Sonoma, 50 miles north 
of Berkeley in the California wine 
country, they participate in the an- 
nual Vintage Wine Festival. In Wal- 
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nut Creek, 30 miles east of Berkeley, 
students visit a cattle ranch, dairy, 
walnut orchard, and winery, and later 
have dinner with Rotary families. 

Berkeley international students 
are also Rotary guests in Durham, a 
small rural town in the Sacramento 
Valley, which is California’s richest 
rice-producing region. The students 
visit an agricultural experimental 
station, rice fields, and an almond 
packaging plant. In the northern 
San Francisco Bay Area, students 
visit Martinez, where they partici- 
pate in activities commemorating 
United Nations Day. Their weekend 
includes a meeting with city officials, 
a tour of local industry, and a social 
evening. Another visit takes students 
into the Sierra Mountains near 
Coloma, where gold was first dis- 
covered in California. Points of inter- 
est include Coloma State Park and 
old gold mining towns. Still other 
trips offer great geographic, historic, 
and sociological diversity. 

The community visits program is 
essentially non-exploitative, high- 
quality tourism, accommodating at 
moderate price students who wish to 
develop a reasonably realistic image 
of American life. There is remark- 
ably little that is artificial in the pro- 
gram, although it is rather highly 
structured, because the people in- 
volved are sincerely interested in 
foreign students. The Community 
Programs Office has heen able to 
establish a successful community 
visits program thanks to concerned 
people and communities who volun- 
teer and sustain their support of the 
program. 


Field Trips 


The field trips are 1-day excursions 
to various points of interest in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. There are 
over 40 different field trips, which 
include visits to art museums, manu- 
facturing plants, churches, schools, 
and centers of local and State govern- 
ment. Briefings by staff members 


and on-the-spot discussions help to 
make these trips a valuable educa- 
tional experience. The number of 
participants that can be accommo- 
dated on field trips ranges from 15 
to 80—averaging about 40. The cost 
is about $1 per excursion. 


The field trips sample the institu- 
tions, activities, and culture of the 
bay area megalopolis. They provide, 
unlike the community visits, a view 
of urban life with its entertainment 
and cultural resources and its varied 
ethnic, racial, and socioeconomic 
strata. Students see skilled, well-paid 
unionists at work in a General 
Motors or IBM plant; they also see 
the hard-core unemployed struggling 
to learn basic vocational skills in the 
East Bay Skills Center. They visit 
religious centers of all faiths, watch 
the State legislature and county 
courts in action, tour the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory, and take in a 
showing of the work of black artists. 
They visit the San Francisco mu- 
seums, spend a day in the public 
schools, sightsee at the Port of 
Oakland and the state fair, and 
Christmas shop together in Sausalito, 
the Greenwich Village of the bay 
area. They are, in sum, both enter- 
tained and informed. They witness 
the production, motive power, com- 
munications, and transport of the 
city. They see the multinuclei bay 
area as people, port, skyline, indus- 
trial complex, and cultural center. 


A brief description of two selected 
field trips may provide a more de- 
tailed image of what happens on a 
Community Programs excursion. At 
the East Bay Skills Center students 
meet with the staff to discuss the 
administration and financing of the 
center and the teaching, counseling, 
and placement programs. They are 
then conducted through the various 
craft training units. 


At the General Motors plant, stu- 
dents dine in the cafeteria, receive an 
“executive briefing” by the GM staff, 
and then follow the complete assem- 
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bly process of an automobile. The 
standard format is one of briefing, 
followed by touring, and generally 
questioning. 


Special Programs 


The Community Programs Office ad- 
ministers special programs of social 
events, hospitality, and a speakers 
bureau. Students receive invitations 
to civic and service club luncheons, 
various social functions, and dinners 
in American homes. The office makes 
arrangements for students to speak 
before such organizations as the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the YMCA, and at bay area pub- 
lic schools. It fills occasional televi- 
sion and radio station requests for 
international guests. During Christ- 
mas vacation it plans a special pro- 
gram of holiday activities. 

The Programs Office cooperates 
with the Faculty Wives Foreign Stu- 
dent Committee in the Host Family 
program; 400 American families 
serve as second families to foreign 
students during their first year at 
the university. An effort is made to 
match students and families in re- 
lated professional or avocational 
fields of interest. Each student is 
invited into his family’s home to 
share in experiences of mutual in- 
terest. Common activities are family 
dinners, picnics, and weekend out- 
ings. Some 200 additional families 
invite foreign students to Thanks- 
giving or Christmas dinner. 


The Programs Office organizes 
such miscellaneous events as the 
annual faculty-foreign student coffee 
hour, the fall and spring married 
couples’ parties, and a Christmas 
party for the children of foreign 
students and visiting scholars. 


Evaluation 


The Community Programs Office re- 
quests students participating in its 
activities to evaluate their experi- 
ences by filling out questionnaires. 
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The returned forms indicate a high 
degree of satisfaction with the com- 
munity programs. A newly initiated 
field trip is occasionally pooriy re- 
ceived, but it is gradually perfected 
and then added to the permanent 
community program repertoire. Most 
of the activities have proved very 
successful as testified to by their 
long-term popularity among Berke- 
ley international students. A letter to 
the President of the Durham Rotary 
Club from a participating couple 
typifies the sort of enthusiasm the 
Berkeley community programs can 
elicit: 

. .. A trip such as we have just had 
means so much to us who come from 
abroad. It gives us an insight into 
the real United States about which 
we hear so much back home. We are 
glad that organizations like the Dur- 
ham Rotary Club are willing to give 
us the opportunities to go out of the 
secluded confines of a_ university 
campus ... This we _ shall never 
forget.§ 

THE WRITER of this article—hav- 
ing resided at International House 
the past 3 years, discussing the pro- 
grams with many foreign students 
and participating in some of the 
community events himself, particu- 
larly a special summer program®— 
can also testify to the success of the 
Berkeley community programs. The 
writer’s conclusion, based on inten- 
sive participant observation, is that 
the programs do successfully promote 
cross-cultural learning and under- 
standing. This account of the pro- 
grams may be helpful to those con- 
templating or presently administer- 
ing such an international student 
program. Or the reader may have 
suggestions, which are welcome, as 
to how the Berkeley programs may be 
improved. 


8 Mr. and Mrs. Rolando del Carmen, Philippines, 
letter to the President, Durham Rotary Club, 
Durham, California, October 30, 1966. 

®° Cf. Louis Heath, “The Lodestar Inter- 
national Student Experiment,” School and So- 
ciety (forthcoming). Other forthcoming articles 
on international students by the author include 
“Political Extra-Curricula at Uppsala and Cali- 


fornia,” School and Society, and “Student Union- 
= at the University of Uppsala,” Educational 
‘orum. 
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n by A. Lee Zeigler 
d 
n 
0 
h 
‘e 
aia | 
e The author spent 6 months in England last year investigating 
le overseas student services in the United Kingdom. He dis- 
. covered several significant innovations in overseas student 
programing which he here shares with Exchange’s readers. 
J- 
se 
)- ? 
is 
le 
]- 
bea ie 1949 Miss MARY TREVELYAN was appointed adviser to 
overseas students at the University of London, possibly the 
et first such position established at an institution in the United 
at Kingdom. On calling a meeting of the heads of all the colleges, 
te | Miss Trevelyan received the following reply from one of them: 
. Dear Madam: 
es We are not interested in the welfare of overseas students, only 
as i in their education. 
nt Foreign student advising and related services have come a 
ye long way in the ensuing 20 years, and though the United 
as | States and the United Kingdom have developed their programs 
pe in separate ways, they share the distinction of being the two 
English-speaking nations of the world which accept large 
} numbers of students from other countries and expect them 
a to perform in the English language. Consequently, many of the 
asthe resulting problems are common to both nations. These include 
ey concerns related to selection, proficiency in English and the 
de testing of such proficiency, housing, finances, academic adjust- 
Qn ment, and cultural differences. 
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A. LEE ZEIGLER has just moved to Stanford University as foreign 
student adviser and associate director of the Bechtel International 
Center, after 8 years as director of the International Student Office 
at the University of Hawaii. He earned his A.B. at Stanford and his 
M.S. at New York University. Mr. Zeigler is a former member of 
the board of directors of NAFSA. 








Basic Differences 


Though there are many similarities in problems of overseas 
students in the United Kingdom and in the United States, there 
are also a number of factors which lead to differences. One 
such is the heritage of the British Commonwealth countries. 
Traditionally most overseas students have come to Britain 
from Commonwealth countries, which had an educational 
structure along British lines. These students have often had 
many years of English-language instruction as well as secon- 
dary education in preparation for the GCE O- and A-level 
examinations! or their equivalents. The United States has had 
no such sweeping influence on education abroad, with the result 
that most foreign students come from vastly different systems 
of primary and secondary education. 


Nearly all British institutions of higher learning base their 
entrance requirements on a given number of O- and A-level 
exam passes. If an overseas student cannot fulfill the require- 
ments for admission, he may come to Britain with the intention 
of preparing for and taking the examination to meet university 
entrance requirements. He may study in a technical college for 
1 to 3 years to prepare himself. A large number of overseas 
students in technical colleges are in effect doing university 
preparatory work rather than following technical courses as 
ends in themselves. Thus, many of the university students from 
overseas have already been in the U.K. for several years 
before commencing their university study. Colleges and uni- 
versities are increasingly searching for ways of recognizing 
equivalencies to O- and A-level results from countries outside 
the Commonwealth in order to be as fair as possible to overseas 
applicants. 


Another marked difference between the two countries is the 
presence in the U.K. of the British Council. The Council may 
be likened in some ways to a combination in the United States 
of the State Department’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, the U.S. Information Agency, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and the International Student Service, 


1 General Certificate of Education Ordinary and Advanced Level Examinations are 
administered throughout the world where the British system of education is standard. A 
specific number of ordinary and advanced level passes in given subjects is required for 
admission to British universities. 
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along with aspects of many other private organizations which 
serve foreign students and visitors in communities throughout 
the country. Although the Council does not attempt to serve 
all overseas students and visitors and does not succeed in 
answering all the needs of these people, it is generally looked 
upon as the organization with heavy government subsidy which 
should bear major burdens and responsibilities. There is no 
such American entity playing a comparably dominant role. 


A factor which accounts for a major difference in the field 
of financial support to students is the educational grant system 
of the United Kingdom. Virtually all resident students engaged 
in degree-granting programs of higher education are sub- 
sidized. This system discourages students from working their 
way through college; together with the British manner of 
programing studies (which does not allow for credit reduction 
of workloads, as is possible in the United States), this makes 
it almost impossible for a student to hold a job during a term 
period. There are a few postgraduate students holding a type 
of assistantship, but this requires a maximum of 6 hours of 
work per week and pays very little. This leaves only vacation 
periods for substantial employment opportunities. It is gener- 
ally felt in the U.K. that students should devote vacation time 
to study or related professional training rather than simply 
working to earn money. A serious student is expected to do 
a great deal of independent reading and study during vacation 
periods. However, with the rising cost of living there are 
increasing services to help both overseas and resident students 
obtain vacation jobs. 


Still another significant difference, which pertains to married 
students with families in the U.K., is the practice of “fostering” 
which has become all too common, particularly with African 
students, since fostering out children to relatives and others 
may be a common practice in their home countries. The student 
is apt to feel that his education is foremost in importance and 
he will make the necessary sacrifices. The wife is frequently 
brought to the U.K. to work to provide financial support for 
the family while the husband studies. Therefore the inevitable 
sacrifice from the student’s viewpoint is to send his children 
out to foster families. The British position is generally that 
fostering should be resorted to only in a case of a family 
breakdown. There have been some very serious misfortunes 
through overseas students fostering out their children. 


The Foreign Student Adviser 


In the United States much of the progress in development of 
foreign student services is due to the recognition by colleges 
and universities of the need for specialized personnel and 
facilities to receive students from abroad and work with them 
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“Fostering” 


Children are the cause of one of the most distressing 
cross-cultural pressures affecting married Commonwealth 
students in Britain today. . .. The traditional desire for large 
families and the pressure from relatives at home who expect 
them despite the student’s financial straight-jacket meet 
head on with the desire for education. To qualify is ob- 
viously of primary importance to both parents while they are 
here. However, holding a part-time job, studying in the 
evenings and attending classes in the daytime—all these 
often make it impossible for the children to live with the 
parents. Furthermore, it is often impossible (as with 
Biafrans) or undesirable to send the children home, despite 
the cooperation of the extended family. For many parents, 
fostering is the only solution. While some parents feel their 
child will benefit from living with an English family, there 
are few foster homes that are at all satisfactory, some are 
frankly terrible. 


The problem of the fostering of overseas students’ chil- 
dren is one with which the British public finds it difficult 
to sympathize. The tendency is to blame the student for 
having a family too soon rather than to provide help. And 
there must be many more needing help than the records 
show. For example, it is not known how many students have 
had to abandon full-time studies because of domestic and 
financial problems and are seeking to find foster homes for 
their children. 


The outlook is not bright but some progress is being made. 
The Commonwealth Students’ Children Society, aided by a 
grant from the London Boroughs’ Association has been as- 
sisting students and will expand its work. 


—UKCOSA (United Kingdom Council for Overseas 
Student Affairs) News, March 1969, vol. 1, no. 3. 
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at the campus level. Thus we see the position of foreign student 
adviser and the growth of campus international centers as 
commonplace at most institutions having significant foreign 
student enrollments. 


Unlike the situation in the United States where hundreds 
of individuals are involved in promoting the welfare of 
overseas students, the foreign student adviser per se is practi- 
cally unknown in England, and the full-time position is found 
in only one or two institutions. In some universities there is 
a faculty member who has a degree of responsibility for dealing 
with overseas students and who may confine his activities 
to supervising an orientation course and being available to 
overseas students thereafter. In many institutions where the 
tutorial system exists, the tutor is expected to develop a close 
relationship with all students assigned to him, including those 
from overseas, and to deal with problems as they arise, refer- 
ring the more complicated ones to medical officers or other 
professional people available. 


In July 1967, the fifth conference of university advisers to 
overseas students was held at the University of Birmingham 
and was attended by some 65 persons. Of these delegates, 
perhaps 10 considered themselves as part-time advisers to 
overseas students and only two were carrying this position full- 
time, namely the University of London overseas student ad- 
viser and the adviser at the University of London Institute 
of Education. 


Statistics show that the University of London has more 
than 6,000 foreign students, and it would seem impossible for 
one adviser to carry such a load. On closer investigation one 
discovers that the University of London is in fact a collection 
of 36 individual colleges, each a miniature university unto 
itself. Each has department chairmen and/or tutors who con- 
cern themselves with the welfare of their students. The 
overseas student adviser maintains an office in the Student 
Union and sees any overseas students who may learn of her 
availability. The most common problems presented are those 
regarding finances, loneliness, and lack of sufficient English. 
She therefore serves as a counselor to individuals within the 
university complex, but since the majority of colleges are not 
located near the Student Union she tends to see mainly those 
who attend colleges in the immediate area. Each college has 
its own scheme of working with new students and some have 
orientation courses within their plans. The adviser does not 
work as a liaison for the student programs but could be con- 
sidered as a foreign student counselor doing individual case- 
work. She is a resource available to the colleges rather than 
a foreign student adviser doing a campuswide coordinating job, 
as is more usually the case in the United States. 
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Many universities have full-time welfare officers, but their 
efforts are generally directed to the problems of locating 
suitable housing for their students. 


At the technical college level the work of the college welfare 
officer may parallel that of the American foreign student 
adviser. Only within the past 5 or 6 years have technical col- 
leges recognized the need to appoint full-time welfare officers. 
Some of these colleges have foreign student populations which 
comprise up to 70 or 80 percent of their total enrollments. 
Thus a college welfare officer is in fact devoting most of his 
time and energy to working with foreign students. 


Student Government Efforts 


Initiative for reform and progress in overseas student work 
in Britain has frequently come from outside the educational 
institutions themselves. A notable example is the action taken 
by the national student organizations. 


The National Union of Students of England, Wales, and 
Northern Ireland (NUS) and the Scottish Union of Students 
(SUS) are the two federations of student unions from all kinds 
of institutions of higher education throughout the United 
Kingdom. Through a growing belief that established bodies 
such as the British Council and the colleges and universities 
themselves were not successfully meeting needs of overseas 
students in this country, the NUS and SUS decided in 1965 
to survey the overseas student situation and bring forth rec- 
ommendations. A former student leader and recent university 
graduate in social science was hired to conduct the research, 
assisted by a Nigerian social scientist recently graduated from 
a British university. A questionnaire was formulated; exten- 
sive interviews were conducted with overseas students as 
well as administrators at universities, technical colleges, and 
other institutions concerned with overseas students. 


The result of this comprehensive work was a 96-page report 
titled “International Community?’ and published in March 
1967. Recommendations included greater development of selec- 
tion processes in the home countries, establishment of a cen- 
tralized service to enable colleges to obtain information about 
standards of qualifications held by overseas students, and over- 
seas testing of the English language ability of candidates for 
entry to U.K. institutions. The report suggested that specifics 
for pre-arrival information be outlined and urged that edu- 
cational institutions as well as the British Council insure that 
comprehensive information be sent to students well in advance 
of their departure for the U.K. A student-pairing scheme was 
recommended to the operators of all institutions, and more 
extensive welcoming arrangements were encouraged. It was 
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proposed that every overseas student have the opportunity 
of attending an orientation course, preferably college-based. 
Further recommendations covered fields of academic advising, 
housing, welfare, and hospitality, with emphasis on continuing 
relationships between host families and their students. 


Perhaps the two most significant recommendations, current- 
ly being implemented, are: 


(1) Student unions, in cooperation with existing student 
societies with an interest in international affairs, should estab- 
lish international bureaus or secretariats. 


(2) NUS and SUS should appoint staff members to be con- 
cerned solely with overseas student affairs. 


During 1968 the NUS British-Overseas Student Relations 
Officer encouraged and assisted individual student unions to 
form overseas student committees. Goals were to insure that 
adequate pre-arrival information would be sent to each student 
and to establish orientation programs for new overseas stu- 
dents if such programs were not already being run by the 
institutions. If an orientation course already existed, then the 
overseas student committee of the union would be encouraged 
to work with the staff member in charge and get as involved 
as possible in the program. 


Through such concerted efforts many institutions are being 
made to face their responsibilities in providing increased serv- 
ices and information to their overseas students with the 
healthy sharing of responsibilities between the administration 
and the students themselves. 


Financing the Programs 


Funding overseas student services, in Britain as in the United 
States, is both governmental and private. The British Councii, 
unlike the U.S. Information Agency, which it resembles in 
structure overseas, has an active operation within Britain 
and provides a network of branches throughout the country 
to service official visitors from abroad as well as foreign stu- 
dents and trainees who are on programs financed from British 
Government sources or wther official bodies. A theoretically 
independent body almost totally financed by public funds, 
the Council feels primary responsibility toward the sponsored 
student but extends most of its services to independent foreign 
students as well. Services include arrival assistance, housing 
bureaus, orientation courses, English classes, and a variety of 
social and cultural activities, including extensive trips through- 
out the country during holiday periods. 


One of the unique services of the British Council is its ad- 
ministration of the Overseas Students Welfare Expansion 
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Program (OSWEP). In 1961 the British Government estab- 
lished financial aid for approved organizations willing to create 
additional housing for overseas students where it was most 
needed. This program provides financial assistance toward the 
capital cost of a housing project which may include site pur- 
chase, building or conversion costs, furnishing, professional 
fees, etc. Particular emphasis has been placed on providing 
accommodations for married foreign students and their 
families. Applications are welcomed from organizations either 
already existing or especially created for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and managing residences for overseas students. 


One of the requirements for OSWEP assistance is that, 
insofar as possible, residence quotas should be maintained at 
about 65 percent for Commonwealth students, 20 percent for 
British, and the remainder for foreign students from other 
than Commonwealth countries. By 1960 housing was provided 
under OSWEP for 3,294 persons, of whom 736 were wives and 
children. Such a program in the United States, with Federal, 
State, or foundation funding, might well encourage private 
initiative in helping to solve student housing needs. 


Distributing Private Funds 


A highly effective means of channeling contributions from 
business and industry to overseas student projects can be seen 
in the work of the Overseas Students Trust, which is registered 
in England as an educational charity and was founded in 1961 
to improve and expand welfare services for students coming 
to Britain from overseas. The Trust does not give grants to 
individual students but provides financial aid to voluntary or- 
ganizations and colleges to assist them in promoting programs 
that have this aim. The Trust’s annual income of £50,000 comes 
mostly from industry, commerce, and banking. It does not give 
grants for construction projects as does OSWEP. 


Business and industry are appealed to on the basis of eco- 
nomic self-interest. The director general of the British Nation- 
al Export Council wrote in the Financial Times that “the edu- 
cation and training in this country of our future customers 
overseas is an important investment in our own prosperity.” 
Mr. Reginaid Maulding said in the House of Commons, 

I know from experience that nothing gives us greater advantage 

in this competitive world than meeting people who have been 

educated and trained in Britain, because they automatically look 


first to Britain for the goods they wish to buy and for the help 
for which they want to pay. 


Over the last 6 years the Trust has spent close to a quarter 
of a million pounds on a wide range of projects, and during 
the past year more than 100 grants to 70 organizations and 
colleges have been made. 
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In describing the scope of the Trust’s work, its Sixth Annual 
Report cites the groups of activity which its support encom- 
passes : 

One group, latterly increasing in number, is engaged in liaison 

work with the aim of harnessing, backing, and co-ordinating 

local voluntary and student activity and effort. A second group is 
giving direct and personal service to the individual student: 
counseling, finding a bed or a job or a grant, listening to sad 
stories; this demands endless patience and sympathy. Another 
type of project . . . can be categorized as social/cultural: this 
includes running clubs and centres and programmes of activities, 
and also the organization of hospitality for overseas students in 

British homes. Then there are grants to assist the management 

of hostels. . . . A final category includes grants given to colleges 

for the provision of amenities and social activities. 


Since overseas student housing is a crucial problem, the 
Trust has maintained the practice of making grants of limited 
duration to international student residences for the payment of 
staff salaries. Priority has been given to housing programs that 
take account of the special problems of married students with 
families. 


Five of the six newest projects underwritten by the Trust 
stem from the initiative of student organizations—a fact 
which reflects the growing awareness at the student level in 
building communication between overseas students and their 
British colleagues. For example, the Trust is paying the salary 
of the NUS staff member for relations between British and 
overseas students and has helped subsidize the formation at 
Manchester University of the International Club. 


Pooling Language Resources — 


The International Club at Manchester is responsible for an- 
other innovation which might well be duplicated in American 
cities, namely the Language Bank. A 24-hour service of inter- 
preters in more than 60 languages offers emergency service 
in situations where informal interpreting is needed. Police, 
the airport and railway station, the social services, lawyers, 
and businesses use this service, which may be contacted 
through the Student Union at Manchester University by day 
and through an organization called the Telephone Samaritans 
(a phone service for people with emotional crises) by night. 


Several calls weekly are received by the Language Bank. 
If a business operation is in need of translating or interpreting 
services for a period of time, it can receive contacts from the 
Language Bank for paid arrangements, but for the most part 
foreign students and other foreign members of the Manchester 
community volunteer their services for emergency needs. Thus 
the foreign student or resident is given an opportunity to 
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participate in a community service and real community needs 
are met. 


Job Placement 


Another organization which carries a specialized role in as- 
sisting overseas students, and which operates from a com- 
bination of public and private funding, is the Overseas Stu- 
dents Advisory Bureau. The Bureau was established in 1963 
to help place overseas students in industry and commerce as 
a supplement to their educational training. Operating on a 
very modest budget of £6,000 annually, one-third of which 
comes from the Inter-London Educational Authority with the 
balance received in small grants from several universities and 
industrial firms, the Bureau’s activities made possible 200 
student placements in the 1966-67 year. Some 800 requests 
from students were considered during the same period. The 
Bureau is clearly intended to supplement rather than supplant 
existing placement arrangements made by the colleges and uni- 
versities and by the students themselves. It has been found 
that the overseas students in particular may need more help 
than is generally available at the institutions. In some cases 
the institution is loathe to accept an overseas student on a 
“sandwich” (work-study) course because of the known diffi- 
culties in job placement. It is interesting to note that students 
are referred from the institutions but do not actually get a 
complete application form to fill out until it can be accom- 
panied by a job offer. This is done to avoid disappointment 
to the student who could wait in vain once an application 
is on file before a job can be assured. 


Returned Overseas Volunteers 


The Voluntary Overseas Service Association (VOSA) gives 
high priority to working with overseas students. VOSA was 
established by a group of young people who had returned to 
England after serving overseas as volunteers for the Volun- 
teer Service Organization (the British counterpart of the 
Peace Corps) as well as for private agencies. Their purpose 
was to apply their overseas experience in voluntary work at 
home. In 1966 the organization became official and by last 
year had 26 groups operating throughout the country of which 
18 were firmly established and active. The central office of 
VOSA has a director as well as a regional liaison officer who 
spends much of her time traveling to the groups established in 
the country. 


In some communities VOSA groups have cooperated with 
British Council branches in operating social programs with 
overseas students in their areas. In Birmingham, for example, 
the VOSA club runs a social program which meets weekly 
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at the British Council Center. In many localities VOSA mem- 
bers take overseas students on visits to schools and factories, 
and some chapters have been involved in pairing schemes by 
which volunteers meet the overseas students and help them 
in their first months in the U.K. 


VOSA has also established a modest scholarship program to 
help promising students from developing countries to benefit 
from educational opportunities in the U.K. that do not exist 
in their own countries and when the student is not eligible for 
help from an established source. Last year there were seven 
VOSA-sponsored students in the U.K. 


In addition to the activities mentioned, VOSA groups also 
teach English to immigrant children, work with prison paro- 
lees, and seek other channels for community service. In the 
United States, returned Peace Corps Volunteers have started 
organizations in certain urban centers such as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Los Angeles, but there as yet seems to be 
little coordination among the efforts and minimal effort to 
include returned volunteers from privately sponsored inter- 
national projects. 


International Students House 


The efforts of religious denominations and other private sec- 
tors of the community have produced notable programs for 
international centers. The Church of England, Methodists, 
Catholics, and Quakers have all developed facilities which com- 
bine residency with programing. The showplace of internation- 
al houses in England is London’s International Students House. 
It was opened in 1965 through the diligent efforts of the Uni- 
versity of London’s former overseas student adviser (Mary 
Trevelyan), who felt that London needed a commodious and 
prestigious social center for overseas students. Once the 
planning for such an institution was underway, it became 
evident that practicality demanded a residence facility to 
encourage financing. A series of six adjoining town houses 
(part of the elegant Park Crescent designed by the famed 
architect John Nash in the Regency period) was secured. 
However, it was found that adequate remodeling would neces- 
sitate tearing down the total complex and rebuilding in the 
Regency style for the structure to match the rest of the 
historic unit which faces one terminus of Regents Park. 
Through anonymous and very generous support, £850,000 were 
secured for this end. The result is an elegant facility which 
combines a hall of residence for 134 men students and a non- 
residential club for men and women students designed for 
membership of 2,000. The complex includes a cafeteria, coffee 
lounge, bar, library, games room, large assembly hall, and 
smaller rooms for discussion groups and class study. The 
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program of activities is abundant and varied. Membership is 
available to any student engaged in a full-time advanced 
course of study or a professional or practical training equiva- 
lent to a degree course. 


Associations 


Organization among individuals and groups concerned with 
overseas students has developed differently in the United 


Kingdom. While the National Association for Foreign Student © 


Affairs (NAFSA) last year celebrated its 20th anniversary as 
the all-embracing confederation of international student in- 
terests in the United States, the counterpart United Kingdom 
Council for Overseas Student Affairs (UKCOSA) was just 
established in July 1968. NAFSA has a centralized structure 
with specific sections to focus on areas within the whole, i.e., 
foreign student advising, foreign student admissions, English- 
as-a-second-language, and community activities, and has an 
elaborate regional organization divided into 12 districts. 


In England regional and functional segmentation started 
before a central organization was developed. Thus, the Uni- 
versity Advisers to Overseas Students have been meeting 


every several years since 1954, welfare officers in technical | 


colleges have their own conferences to discuss foreign student 
problems, and staff members of religious organizations dedi- 
cated to overseas student services meet periodically on an 
ecumenical basis. 


Furthermore, groups which include overseas student con- 
cerns within their goals have alined themselves by geography. 
The most active of such associations is, not surprisingly, the 
London Conference on Overseas Students. The London Con- 
ference consists of representatives of more than 80 organiza- 
tions including churches, educational authorities, student or- 
ganizations, government departments, the British Council, 
local committees providing hospitality programs, and a large 
number of voluntary organizations. Its stated task is to co- 
ordinate the work for and stimulate interest in the well-being 
of overseas students studying and living in Greater London. 
The conference has quarterly meetings of a general nature 
plus another four meetings a year of the elected executive 
committee to conduct the conference’s day-to-day work. 


Thanks to a grant from the Overseas Students Trust, two 
overseas student officers were appointed in 1962 to work, one 
north and one south of the Thames, under the direction of the 
secretary of the London Conference. The British Council 
has provided them with offices and secretarial assistance and 
has added to their ranks by appointing an additional officer to 
cover Central London. Although these North and South 
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London officers are answerable to the London Conference, they 
are inevitably identified as British Council staff members. 
Their duties are to promote and maintain close contact with 
educational institutions and to coordinate their overseas stu- 
dent work with the local hospitality committees and other 
voluntary organizations as well as offer personal assistance to 
individual students and help in finding housing for them. 


The London Conference serves the role of getting people 
together from the Greater London area and affording them 
an opportunity to discuss their various activities. It was re- 
sponsible for a seminar whose findings gave rise to the work- 
ing party which organized the U.K. Council for Overseas 
Student Affairs. In addition, a conference working party was 
assembled early in 1968 to discuss the areas of pre-arrival 
information to overseas students, English language teaching 
programs, and orientation activities. Memos of the party’s 
suggestions were distributed to institutions throughout Great- 
er London. 


Other cities have conferences of their own, and the secre- 
tariat of each is generally in the hands of the local British 
Council branch and run by a British Council officer of that 
branch. These include the cities of Aberdeen, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester. 


Thus, though many associations have developed in England 
to share international student information along functional 
or regional lines, there has been a growing awareness of the 
need for a nationwide organization. The frustration of not 
having a national voice in overseas student concerns was 
keenly felt when without warning, in October 1967, Her 
Majesty’s Government substantially increased tuition fees 
for nonresident students attending universities and technical 
colleges. After many meetings of a working party, and some 
opposition based largely upon the question of need and priority 
of importance, the United Kingdom Council on Overseas 
Student Affairs was established. Members are grouped into 
sections currently designated as follows: academic bodies con- 
cerned with overseas student affairs, general academic and 
professional bodies, nationwide voluntary organizations for 
overseas student affairs, other national voluntary organiza- 
tions, British student organizations, and overseas students’ 
associations in the U.K.* An executive committee directs the 
Council, which has appointed an executive secretary and an 
assistant executive secretary to its staff. Though the office has 
functioned for only a few moriths, the Council has already 


2 £250 for univerities and £150 for technical colleges per annum; formerly all students 
paid the same fees, which generally ranged from £50 to £80 per annum. 
*To date NAFSA has not established a membership category for student associations. 
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collaborated in publishing an annotated bibliography on over- 
seas students in Britain, launched a fund drive to aid Nigerian 
and Biafran students who have been cut off from their sources 
of support, and begun a systematic review of the OSWEP 
scheme. 


Racial Problems 


One final contrast might be cited in comparing foreign student 
affairs in Britain and in the United States. In America foreign 
students have not largely been identified with the growing 
racial crises. Though it is recognized that nonwhite students 
in the United States may have faced racial discrimination in 
specific instances, they have more often than not been “cared 
for” within the confines of liberal, integrated college communi- 
ties. American racial problems are generally considered to exist 
within groups of American citizens. 


In England racial problems stem from different circum- 
stances. The steady influx of nonwhites, largely from Common- 
wealth nations and territories, has caused the average English- 
man to realize with some surprise that his country, for cen- 
turies a rather homogeneous Anglo-Saxon community, has 
become multiracial. The reaction varies from acceptance, to 
resentment, to active resistance. Overseas students, who are 
in large majority from Asia, Africa, and the Caribbean, are 
caught in the resulting tides of racial intolerance, most fre- 
quently felt in the area of housing. Consequently, those in- 
dividuals and organizations trying to assist foreign students 
in coping with their multiple problems work in the context of 
the larger framework of national racial tension. 


THROUGH INCREASING CONTACTS between colleagues, the 
United States and the United Kingdom are finding that each 
has much to teach the other in international student affairs. 
A close working relationship between NAFSA and UKCOSA 
should prove to be of mutual benefit to both nations and to 
the students they welcome from abroad. 
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The Study Abroad Adviser 
on Campus: An Expanding Role 


by James A. Michielli 


With study abroad fast becoming an indispensable part of 
higher education for the American student, colleges and uni- 
versities are now recognizing the need for a professional full- 
time adviser in this field. From his background of personal 
experience, the author discusses the varied duties and respon- 
sibilities of this study abroad adviser. 


aa DIFFERENT HATS, the individual advising American 
students on study abroad historically has been able to afford 
little time to that facet of his job. Heretofore, many professors 
and students were unaware that the post existed on campus 
but, with the increasing number of students studying overseas 
and the many programs abroad sponsored by American uni- 
versities and colleges, the study abroad adviser has greater and 
more clearly defined responsibilities today than he did 15 years 
ago. 


Study abroad is fast becoming an indispensable part of 
higher education for the competent student, who not only is 
striving to gain further knowledge about his American herit- 
age but also is seeking a deeper appreciation of alien cultures 
so that he will be better equipped to respond intelligently to 
the problems affecting both this country and the rest of the 
world. In other words, many more students now are learning 
by experiencing abroad what a purely American education 
cannot give them: the sight, sound, and smell of another cul- 
ture. One result is that study abroad advising is losing its 
traditional identity as part-time work for faculty members. 
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Gradually they are being replaced by a new breed of profes- 
sional: an administrator with training and experience in in- 
ternational affairs who is ready to give full time to the in- 
creasing tasks of the study abroad adviser. 


His job calls for special qualifications, background, knowl- 
edge, and abilities. Ideally, he should have recently spent some 
time abroad as an American student or as an official working 
with American students. Such backgrounds provide an appre- 
ciation of the needs and problems which our students may face 
in a foreign culture. The adviser should be competent in one 
or more foreign languages in order to help him to gain deeper 
insights into the general and academic life of other lands for 
the purpose of knowing more about the environment in which 
Americans will study. He should be generally acquainted with 
the educational systems of at least some of the Western Euro- 
pean countries so that he can inform students interested in 
studying there of the educational philosophy, the organization 
of the universities and other higher educational institutions, 
the academic standards, and student life. He should have ex- 
perience with campus administration, and have established 
contacts in as many areas of international education as pos- 
sible. A graduate degree in the liberal arts and a genuine con- 
cern for and desire to work with young people are other major 
credentials for taking on the job of advising American students 
who aspire to study abroad. 


The adviser’s responsibilities make him an important admin- 
istrator on campus and a key person in any international office. 


Counseling 


His primary task is counseling students on study abroad pro- 
grams through interviews in order to determine a student’s 
suitability for a particular program. The adviser’s dialog with 
the student helps him to learn about the student’s possible 
preferences, foreign language competence, other academic 
attainments, and general background. 


Attempting to ascertain the student’s psychological pre- 
paredness for living in an alien culture is an especially im- 
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portant part of this counseling. The growing number of pro- 
grams overseas make it tempting for the student to assume, 
as with higher education in America, that if one looks hard and 
long enough, he will find a desirable foreign institution that 
will accept him. Accordingly, the adviser must be able to judge 
the student’s ability to cope with foreign challenges. His job 
is to level with the student about what he might expect to 
experience in a new culture, and finally to ask him to determine 
for himself whether he thinks he would find it rewarding. 
The adviser also should weigh a student’s earlier stays abroad 
as factors which might offset the possibility of cultural shock. 


Only after discussing thoroughly with the student his rea- 
sons for foreign study and his qualifications is the adviser on 
the way to recommending to him which overseas programs 
might best enrich his experience. Of course, interviews might 
reveal that some students are simply ill prepared for study 
abroad; they should be so counseled. 


Source of Information 


The adviser seeks to be as conversant as possible with over- 
seas study programs through using printed resources that 
comprise the tools of his trade. An extensive but selective 
holding of foreign university catalogs can provide much of 
the institutional information for which students ask. Refer- 
ence works are indispensable for the informed adviser.' Final- 
ly, a well set up file system enhances the value of informational 
literature on the various programs. Materials can be conven- 
iently categorized by country. or field; and if the adviser is 
on many mailing lists, the subject files can be broken down 
further into programs for a summer, semester, or year of 
study. Such information is invaluable in helping the adviser 
separate the serious, worthwhile study programs from those of 
questionable variety. 


Debriefing Returnees 


Debriefing sessions with returnees are for the adviser a highly 
significant instrument for learning first-hand about the 
strengths or drawbacks of a particular program. Many pro- 
grams list former participants in their announcements. If there 
is more than one returnee from a program, the writer has 
found that informal group discussions are more worthwhile 


1 Recommended are: Stephen A. Freeman, Undergraduate Study Abroad: U.S. College- 
Sponsored Programs (New York: Institute of International Education, 1966, 2d edition) ; 
Handbook on International Study: For U.S. Nationals (New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1965, 4th revised edition) ; H. M. R..Keyes, ed., International Hand- 
book of Universities (Edinburgh: R. & R. Clark, 1965, 3d edition) ; Higher Education in 
the United Kingdom, A Handbook for Students From Overseas and Their Advisors 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1966, revised edition); “Higher Education,” World 
Survey of Education, vol. IV (New York: UNESCO, 1966). 
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than individual meetings. The dialog among the participants 
and with the adviser readily invites a distillation of facts, 
checks unwarranted criticism, and tends to place the program 
in proper perspective. 


Individual reports from returnees do not usually provide 
a meaningful exchange. The writer has been left with the 
impression that the strongly subjective commentary that often 
evolves may leave the adviser still very much in the dark about 
the actual quality of a program. A case in point was the early 
return recently to the Buffalo campus of several undergrad- 
uate students who were participating in a new junior year 
program in France. Their separate highly critical conver- 
sations about the program with students interested in going 
the following year resulted in discouraging some from apply- 
ing. The writer did not know how much of the disturbing 
reports reaching him he should believe. When the returnees 
were brought together to discuss the program, however, it 
became apparent to the adviser and to the program representa- 
tive that some of the criticisms could be ruled out, reduced, or 
modified, primarily because the students simply had not 
adapted well overseas. What remained gave less cause for 
legitimate complaint. The expression of those grievances did, 
however, help to improve the program. 


This experience illustrated the fact that more carefully 
planned interviews and more clearly phrased reference ques- 
tionnaires would have prevented such unfortunate incidents. 
Furthermore, students interested in a project overseas should 
not decide to enroll in a particular program without first 
having discussed it with both the campus adviser and return- 
ees. 


Proliferation of Programs 


The adviser’s job to be well-informed about study abroad pro- 
grams requires more and more time as he faces the growing 
avalanche of these programs in Europe—the established 
Mecca—and the modest expansion of them in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America.’ Because it is now a prac- 
tical impossibility to be thoroughly versed in all programs, 
the adviser tries to familiarize himself initially with general 
information including locations, fields of study, level of stu- 
dents, and admission requirements so that a preliminary eval- 
uation can be made. A student’s inquiry may prompt him to 
investigate further. 


The adviser’s too limited experience will be evident, should 


*? Most programs are sponsored by American universities or by 4-year colleges. Campuses 
also receive program announcements directly from foreign institutions inviting qualified 
American students to attend their lecture halls. 
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he be unable to spot cryptic, fly-by-night advertisements that 
suggest exotic foreign places of study for everyone. Such 
program announcements should immediately raise certain 
questions such as: Who should apply? Is the sponsoring 
agency reputable? What specifically are the costs involved? 
How do they compare with other similar projects? Is accred- 
itation possible for course work? For any unfamiliar program, 
and even for time-honored programs, a cautious adviser’s 
rule of thumb is: Could a student profit intellectually and cul- 
turally from participation in this overseas project? 


The study abroad adviser also has responsibility for pub- 
licizing the idea of study abroad before a larger student body. 
He arranges for continuing space in the campus newspaper, 
posts notices frequently, and conducts periodic talks with 
groups of students. Campus publicity is vital for apprising 
students of the overseas programs being offered and of the 
counseling services available to them through the study abroad 
adviser’s office. It is to the interest of both adviser and stu- 
dents that he make himself readily available to those who 
ask for individual counseling. 


Coordinating Responsibility 


The adviser contributes to the success of those programs al- 
ready established within his university or college departments 
by coordinating and servicing the many activities connected 
with their departmental operations. His services include ar- 
ranging publicity, distributing general information, providing 
applications, and communicating directly with interested stu- 
dents. Because many professors are committed to numerous 
and varied academic endeavors, it behooves the study abroad 
adviser to give each program the continuity and daily leader- 
ship it requires. 


With the increasing recognition being given today to the 
importance of adding an international dimension to higher 
education, there is greater opportunity now for study abroad 
advisers to participate in establishing new overseas programs. 
The adviser’s expertise qualifies him well for that task as in- 
novator, counselor to the administration, and liaison officer 
within his institution, as well as with foreign universities and 
outside agencies involved in study abroad. 


Developing a New Program 


The author has had personal experience in developing a new 
study program for the State University of New York at the 
University of Nice; it is sponsored jointly by the University 
Centers at Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, and Stony Brook. His 
work has involved supporting the negotiations for establishing 
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the program, selecting its resident director, making the over- 
seas travel arrangements, revamping the application form, 
recommending periodic overseas status reports on the progress 
of the program, working on the budget, ‘olding orientation 
sessions on French university life, and instituting accreditation 
procedures. The array of activity carried on by the adviser 
requires extensive planning and time. In addition, the writer 
has helped to publicize the program on campus, has supervised 
the taking of the required French language examination, and 
has coordinated the screening of applications with the various 
departments whose students will be studying in Nice. 


State University of New York.at Buffalo is committed to 
providing undergraduate and graduate students with oppor- 
tunities to enrich their formal education through a unique 
learning experience in a foreign country. Qualified students are 
urged to participate also in the day-to-day life of the various 
cultures abroad. The results of our efforts have been significant. 
In 1966 one program at Buffalo was established; this year 
five programs are successfully in operation, two of them at the 


graduate level. Other evidence exists that this university is 


developing the interest of increasing numbers of students in 
foreign study. From last September to November, the writer 
interviewed 52 students, 30 more than during the same months 
last year. Many of them are now applying for undergraduate 
programs beginning next summer or fall. We believe that the 
study abroad adviser’s office is contributing effectively toward 
the internationalization of Buffalo’s campus. 


THE JOB OF THY STUDY ABROAD ADVISER today is interesting 
and challenging on many fronts. He presents singular op- _ 
portunities to American students who increasingly regard | 
foreign study as an essential aspect of, rather than a luxurious 
appendage to, their higher education. 
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Some “Unsung” Contributors 
to the Fulbright-Hays Program 


E ACH YEAR the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships (BFS) reports to the 
Congress on the international edu- 
cational exchange programs of the 
past year. In these reports and else- 
where the contributions are recorded 
of the Conference Board of Associ- 
ated Research Councils, the Institute 
of International Education (IIE), 
and the U.S. Office of Education— 
private and governmental organiza- 
tions cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of State and the BFS in admin- 
istering the program. This record is 
a proper official one; without the 
assistance of these agencies the pro- 
fessional quality of exchange could 
not be maintained. 


Backstopping the activities of each 
of these agencies and of the Depart- 
ment and the BFS are the profes- 
sional and personal contributions of 
hundreds who are unsung, and 
often unpaid volunteers. Call it pro- 
fessional responsibility, the Ameri- 
can social conscience, or by any other 
name, and it remains an outpouring 
of largesse that we too often take for 
granted. 

Let’s take a look at some of these 
Americans. For purposes of clarity 
they are identified as they relate to 
kinds of grant programs. We should 


by Esther L. Hawkins 


state at the outset that this acknowl- 
edgment of American contributions 
does not ignore the international 
officer on many campuses who was 
described in an earlier issue of Ex- 
change. 


Fulbright Program Advisers 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation administers the exchange of 
students program. For American 
student exchanges, Fulbright pro- 
gram advisers on more than 1,500 
American college and_ university 
campuses distribute annual publicity 
prepared by the IIE, distribute ap- 
plication forms, counsel students, 
receive completed applications, and 
convene local campus committees for 
initial screening. Following these 
preliminary activities, they forward 
all applications to the IIE for addi- 
tional screening and nomination. 


The Campus Committees vary in 
number and types of persons in ac- 
cordance with the size of the insti- 
tution and the local organization. 
They may include heads of depart- 


1 James L. Colwell, “The International Officer: 
‘ B ae eae Profession,” Exzchange, Spring 
’ P. ad 
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ments, graduate deans, student of- 
ficers, former Fulbrighters, and 
others. At large universities separate 
committees often have to conduct 
preliminary screening for depart- 
ments with many applications and 
for disciplines which require highly 
specialized evaluation of projects. 


IIE National Screening Committee 


At the next level of contribution is 
the National Screening Committee 
of the IIE. In this group for 1968-69 
there were 158 scholars divided into 
some 40 subgroups to screen appli- 
cations for countries, areas, and 
special categories, e.g., Near East, 
France, sculpture, and voice. The IIE 
sends packets of applications to com- 
mittee members by mail for review 
and rating before the committee is 
formally convened. The discussions 
and evaluations at committee meet- 
ings offer convincing evidence that 
individual members have done ex- 
tensive “homework” in their study of 
the applications before the commit- 
tee meeting. 


One of the special features of 
American student Fulbright ex- 
changes is the provision for State 
Scholars. All 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands have State 
Committees whose chairmen are ap- 
pointed by the Governor to screen 
applications and nominate up to four 
candidates annually to the IIE for 
inclusion in the nominations. Com- 
mittee members convene at their own 
expense to spend a minimum of a 
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day in reviewing applications. The 
chairmen may be university presi- 
dents or professors, officers of State 
Boards of Education, or business or 
professional persons. 


Foreign Student Advisers 


For foreign student exchanges, the 
foreign student adviser and the 
academic adviser on campuses all 
over- the United States serve thou- 
sands of foreign students as profes- 
sional mentors, marriage counselors, 
financial advisers, travel guides, in- 
come tax consultants and, for many of 
the very young students, in loco 
parentis. The FSA’s work closely 
with the IIE regional officers on all 
kinds of problems related to the 
programs of both U.S. Government- 
sponsored and nonsponsored stu- 
dents. Though on many campuses the 
foreign student adviser is now a 
paid employee of the university, the 
very diversity of the foreign student 
population often requires services 
that defy identification in even the 
most carefully worded bureaucratic 
“job description.” 


In addition to all of the personal 
services—the TLC as it were—for- 
eign student advisers and academic 
or faculty advisers must evaluate the 
progress of the student, determine 
his needs for a longer stay, and make 
recommendations on his academic 
programs. 


Admissions Officers 


Another grouping with legitimate 
claim for the “unsung” contributors 
hall of fame is the admissions offi- 
cers and those who administer schol- 
arship programs of universities. The 
financial aid that enables foreign 
students to pursue their career pre- 
paration is a significant factor in 
exchange programs. 


Faculty Fulbright Advisers 


The Committee on the International 
Exchange of Persons of the Con- 
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ference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils administers the ex- 
changes of lecturers and research 
scholars. To complement the services 
of this agency in the American pro- 
fessor programs, there are faculty 
Fulbright advisers on university and 
college campuses. Many of these are 
former grantees whose interest in 
their own overseas experiences makes 
them excellent resources for their 
peers on campus. They distribute 
Conference Board publicity, hand out 
preliminary application data sheets, 
and answer innumerable questions; 
they do not process or screen appli- 
cations. 


Forty-two Advisory Screening 
Committees and special consultants 
in major academic disciplines or 
specializations screened American 
professor applications in 1968-69. 
Anthropology, classics, biology and 
agriculture, educational radio and 
TV, home economics, American liter- 
ature, Near Eastern studies, and 
social work are a_ representative 
sampling of these committees. Of the 
183 scholars on the 1968-69 Confer- 
ence Board list, about 50 have at 
some time been the recipients of 
grants. 


Advisory Groups 


In addition to their contributions 
to the annual evaluation of applica- 
tions, some of these advisory groups 
also perform other services for the 
program. The Advisory Committee 
on American Studies has a special 
consultative relationship to the BFS 
and to the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, giving advice and 
counsel on the development of‘ pro- 
grams in American Studies in all 
areas where exchange programs are 
conducted. The Advisory Committee 
on Social Work has been convening 
special meetings on its own initiative 
to explore techniques for continuing 
associations among educators in so- 
cial work and to assess accomplish- 
ments of the past 20 years. As this is 


written, the social work group has 
prepared a questionnaire and sent it 
to all previous American social work 
faculty grantees as part of an eval- 
uation project which is being con- 
ducted with private research funds. 


For the visiting foreign scholars, 
there is no one group that is parallel 
to the foreign student adviser. How- 
ever, faculty associates, faculty wives 
clubs, and a variety of other Ameri- 
can academicians make significant 
contributions to the stay of the 
visiting scholars. 


For exchanges of elementary and 
secondary teachers the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs of 
the Department of State has a work- 
ing fund agreement with the U.S. 
Office of Education for cooperative 
administration of exchange functions 
and activities in the United States. 
The Institute of International 
Studies in the Office of Education 
works with a number of groups who 
rank as “unsung” contributors. 


Regional Interviewing Committees 


All American teachers must be inter- 
viewed by a Regional Interviewing 
Committee with the committees’ re- 
ports an integral part of the appli- 
cation. The Office of Education has 
approximately 59 Regional Inter- 
viewing Committees distributed 
throughout the United States. Chair- 
men of these committees receive the 
applications of teacher candidates 
whom they are to interview. In all, 
probably 800 educators—superin- 
tendents of schools, officers of State 
or city departments of education, 
college and university faculty, and 
former grantees—serve without com- 
pensation on these committees. Com- 
mittees meet in advance of the inter- 
views to discuss plans for the indi- 
vidual sessions. Interview reports are 
prepared on each candidate and sent 
to the Office of Education with the 
action of the committee to “recom- 
mend” or “not recommend.” 
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A National Advisory Committee? 
for the Exchange of Teachers assists 
the Office of Education in the devel- 
opment of programs for foreign 
teachers in the United States and in 
giving guidance on screening and 
nomination of American teachers. In 
addition to a variety of contributions 
related to programs, the National 
Advisory Committee also entertains 
the foreign exchange teachers at a 
dinner each year during the Wash- 
ington orientation of the teachers. 


Americans make a variety of con- 
tributions to the educational develop- 
ment programs for foreign teachers. 
State Departments of Education, for 
example, arrange programs for in- 
dividual teachers or groups to enable 
the visiting educators to visit schools, 
to consult with teachers and local 
teacher groups, and to observe a vari- 
ety of relationships in public educa- 
tion especially, for example, the 


2 Among the 17 groups constituting the com- 
mittee are the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Association of In- 
dependent Schools, the Association of Classroom 
Teachers, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National School B 
Association. 


State, county, and city, or indepen- 
dent school district relations; the 
teacher in the community; and local 
administration of schools. 


For all of the Americans identified 
as “unsung” contributors in the fore- 
going paragraphs, we reemphasize 
that they receive no pay from the 
U.S. Government for their services. 
For those who assist with screening 
and have to travel, transportation 
and expenses for hotels and meals 
are provided. Furthermore, these 
groups of people receive no formal 
public recognition from the U.S. 
Government. The Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs and the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, how- 
ever, are well aware of their impor- 
tance. 


THIS PRESENTATION IS ONE WAY of 
acknowledging the past contributions 
of thousands of Americans to inter- 
national educational exchange over 
the last two decades. With the ac- 
knowledgment, there is expressed 
the wish that there will be a con- 
tinuance of support at the same high 
levels of quality and dedication. 
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als : The concept of educational and cultural exchanges as instru- 

ese | ments of national policy has been a relatively recent development. 

mal | Traditionally, students and scholars went abroad to further their 

1S. | own personal and professional interests, to advance scholarship 

du- through an exchange of information and ideas, and to strengthen 

the teaching and research in their specialties. This kind of inter- 

ow- | national intellectual discourse with its emphasis upon learning 

or- | and human development was highly beneficial, but it was sup- 
; ported mainly by private philanthropy rather than by government 

r of subsidy. 

ons | After the Second World War, educational and cultural exchange 

ter- | programs entered a new era. Governments throughout the world 

ver i became major sponsors and supporters of exchange programs 

ac- { when it became evident that these programs served vital national 

ssed ' interests as well as the traditional aims of scholarship. In the 

con- | complex and interdependent postwar world, education, especially 

1igh | in its international dimensions, has come to be universally re- 


garded as the mainspring of national development. A close re- 
lationship has also developed between education and national 
security. Whereas the strength and security of nations had for 
centuries been thought of as a function of military and economic 
power, it has now become evident—partly as a result of the 
historic scientific achievement in releasing atomic power, but for 
other reasons as well—that military and economic power them- 
i selves rest upon a scientific, intellectual, and educational base. 

In a world of ever-widening capacity for atomic destruction, it is 
realized, too, that a greater political sophistication, a deeper 
knowledge of other cultures, and a greater will toward peace, 
on the part of both statesmen and citizens, are necessary to 
resolve international conflicts short of war, or to limit wars once 
begun. Educational and cultural exchanges, which once were, 
and still are, justifiable in making the world a better place in 
which to live, have become indispensable in constructing a world 
in which it will be possible to live at all. 


—From “Educational Exchanges and the National Interest,” by Francis 
A. Young, in The ACLS Newsletter, vol. XX, no. 2 (1969). 
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AID Training and Self-Help 


by Martin M. McLaughlin 


As AID has shifted its emphasis from Europe to the developing 
nations, it has given increased attention to the development 
of human resources—to the training of people in the skills 
they so desperately need so that they may then go on to help 
themselves. 


A ID-SPONSORED TRAINING and education in the United States 
and other countries began more than 20 years ago with a small 
number of technicians from Latin America. Later the Marshall 
Plan for Europe and the Point Four and Mutual Security Pro- 
grams for other parts of the world expanded the effort. Today 
the emergence of new nations has further emphasized the need 
for training of human resources through academic, practical, 
and observational programs. 


Need for Trained Manpower 


The absence of trained manpower has proved to be one of the 
most frustrating problems in the shift of foreign assistance 
from Europe to other regions. The Western European coun- 
tries had skilled manpower, managerial know-how, and ad- 
ministrative experience; but in many newer nations people are 
unskilled and often illiterate. Trained managerial talent is in 
extremely short supply, and the civil service is often inexperi- 
enced. One major result of the shift of emphasis from Europe 
to the developing nations has been an increased attention to 
human resources. 


By 1961 Congress had recognized this need in the 1961 For- 
eign Assistance Act, which has been reaffirmed and strength- 
ened in successive enactments. The 1968 version states: 
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MARTIN M. MCLAUGHLIN is Deputy Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Training of AID. He joined AID after overseas assign- 
ments in HICOG (Bonn) and USRO (Paris), and 4 years as special 
assistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. He has an M.A. and a Ph.D. from Notre Dame 
University. 











The President is authorized to furnish assistance on such terms 
and conditions as he may determine in order to promote the 
economic development of less developed friendly countries and 
areas, with emphasis upon assisting the development of human 
resources through such means as programs of technical coopera- 
tion and development [emphasis supplied]. .. . 


Leading economists also have begun to stress the need for 
trained manpower, for example, Professors Harbison and 
Myers: 

The building of modern nations depends upon the development 

of people and the organization of human activity. Capital, natural 

resources, foreign aid, and international trade . . . play impor- 
tant roles in economic growth, but none is more important than 
manpower . . . Progress is basically the result of human effort. 

It takes human agents to mobilize capital, to exploit natural re- 

sources, to create markets, and to carry on trade. . Thus, in 

a very real sense the wealth of a nation and its potential ‘for social, 

economic, and political growth stem from the power to develop 

and effectively utilize the innate capacities of people. 
Development begins with people. Without human resource 
development no amount of other effort or other forms of as- 
sistance can achieve the goals toward which we and the other 
nations with whom we cooperate are striving. 


The President’s foreign aid message of February 1968 
stated: “Self-help is the fundamental condition for all Ameri- 
can aid . . . We will help those—and only those—who help 
themselves . . .” No principle of foreign assistance has been 
more consistently and repeatedly stressed than this one. Pro- 
viding training for the technicians, planners, persuaders, and 
decisionmakers of the cooperating countries is one of the clear- 
est ways to stimulate and reward self-help. 


AID programs for trainees, whom we call participants, are 
designed to develop technical skills and knowledge and to 
change attitudes toward development and modernization. 


Selection of the trainees who become the subjects of human 
resource development is made abroad by the host governments 
in conjunction with AID missions in the context of the Country 
Assistance Plan. Once a trainee has been selected, a carefully 
planned predeparture orientation is conducted by the mission. 


1Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower, and Economic Growth 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 
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Both substantive and administrative aspects of his training 
are covered, including English-language study, if necessary, 
The Office of International Training and the “country desk” in 
Washington are kept apprised of his progress. In the AID 
lexicon “training” is a very comprehensive term. It may include 
instruction of foreign students in the United States or overseas 
correspondence courses, on-the-job training, observational 
tours, information publications and media of all kinds, training 
aids, or orientation. 


Equipped with biographic information about the trainee, 
the Program Development Officer in the Office of International 
Training manages all aspects of the participant’s training, 
directly or in close cooperation with another Government agen- 
cy or training facility, for the duration of the participant's 
stay in the United States. 


Orientation 


When the participant arrives here, he attends an orientation 
program on life in this country conducted by the Washington 
International Center.* If he is to be a university student, he 
may attend a Pre-University Workshop at one of the univer- 
sities in Washington designed to introduce him to the academic 
environment and procedures of an American institution— 
which are generally very different from those he is accustomed 
to or expects. If he needs further training in the English 
language beyond what he has had in his home country, he 
receives it at this point. 


Final Seminar 


In order to help returned participants utilize their training, 
AID supports a carefully planned prereturn communications 
seminar conducted by Michigan State University, which is 
designed to alert the participants to the problems of communi- 
cation and the necessity of using all means of communication 
to achieve maximum impact of their training in their own 
countries. 


In 1967 the Office of International Training also began an 
exit interview system to obtain information from the partici- 
pant on his training experience immediately before he leaves 
for home and thus to help AID measure the impact the training 
has had upon him and to take more general corrective action. 
The exit interviews, communications seminar, and followup by 
the missions all assist AID in assessing the effectiveness of its 
participant training program. In addition, they provide AID 


2See “Cultural Decompression oS ee International Center,” by 
Andrew H. Berding, Exchange, Spring 1968, p. 52. 
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with a means of responding to inquiries from Congress, from 
private citizens, and from private organizations interested 
in the program. 


As a means of assessing and improving its program, AID 
has devoted considerable time and attention to checking on 
the utilization of their training by returned participants. The 
results of a worldwide survey conducted over a 4-year period 
indicate a high degree of training utilization—about 85 per- 
cent. 


Followup of returned participants is the responsibility of 
the AID mission in the host country. Over the years, AID has 
developed several methods of keeping in touch with former 
trainees—through personal contact, publications and provision 
of subscriptions to professional journals, correspondence 
courses, gifts of books which serve to upgrade skills in a partic- 
ular professional area, ceremonies to present certificates of 
achievement, and visits by technicians and officers from the 
AID mission. Organizations of returned participants have been 
established in 16 countries; 15 missions publish magazines for 
returned trainees, largely written and edited by them. Thirty- 
two missions maintain up-to-date directories of returned parti- 
cipants. 


Encouraging Effective Political Leadership 


Even before the addition of title IX* to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966, the participant training program had directed a 
major effort toward assisting the growth of political leader- 
ship in the less-developed countries. In many cases the tradi- 
tions of democracy do not have deep historic roots, and its 
forms are often associated with the departed colonial power. 
Former AID Administrator David Bell has said: 


Economic and social progress are dependent on political leadership 
in the community. Those who have considered the requirements 
for economic and social progress most carefully believe that the 
first and most crucial ingredient is neither capital, technical 
skill, nor scientific knowledge, but effective leadership dedicated 
to progressive change. We who are engaged in foreign assistance 
activities spend much time and energy trying to identify and 
support such leaders.* 


The leadership we are trying to help develop has to be exer- 
cised in a period of vastly accelerated change, political and 
social as well as technological. This most compelling phenom- 
enon of our time is strikingly exemplified in the economically 


_ 





8 Title IX, Utilization of Democratic Institutions in Development, states: “In carrying 
out programs authorized in this chapter, emphasis shall be placed on assuring maximum 
participation in the task of economic development on the part of the people of the 
developing countries, through the encouragement of democratic private and local govern- 
mental institutions.” Legislation on Foreign Relations, Joint Committee Print, 90th Cong., 
2d sess., Jan. 1, 1969, p. 23. 

* Quoted from informal remarks made several years ago at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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less-developed parts of the world. Any increasing emphasis on 
human resource development here leads immediately into the 
realm of political development. “Nonviolent progress in many 
of the developing countries,” the Republican Congressional 
Study Group noted in 1966, “is impeded by the inability of 
their governments to administer and accommodate change 
. .. . Most developing countries desperately want change, 
but lack the administrative skills, the political techniques, and 
the managerial capacity to provide for orderly progress which 
reaches the people.’ 


Developing Democratic Institutions- € 


Although technical training in many fields related to political 
development concerns, such as public administration, local 
government, and community development, has been charac- 
teristic of the participant training program for a long time, 
during the last 4 or 5 years AID has sponsored a number of 
programs more directly related to the development of demo- 
cratic institutions than with technical economic matters. Two 
four-man groups of members of parliament from Kenya, for 
example, came for 6 weeks of observation and study of legisla- 
tive methods and democratic processes in the United States. 
These were persons having central responsibilities in develop- 
ment of social and political, as well as economic, aspects of 
growth, e.g., an Assistant Administrator of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing their visit they met with State governors and legislators 
in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, mayors and city councilmen 
in Los Angeles and Chicago, and Senators and Representatives 
on Capitol Hill. They also met with the House Subcommittee 
on African Affairs, the Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, 
and leaders in education, international banking, labor, port 
development, and several fields of specific interest to different 
members of the delegations. Several groups of government 
officials from other countries have been involved in similar 
programs in recent years. 


In the years between 1964 and 1967 increased attention was 
paid to programs for young leaders in the developing countries 
—the most likely self-helpers and political developers. Leaders 
were trained for youth services of many countries. “Develop- 
ment fellowships” were provided for several hundred nonspon- 
sored students in the United States under private auspices. One 
of the greatest.values of these programs according to all ob- 
servers was the change in motivation—from a routine ap- 
proach of skepticism or cynicism to one of hope and determi- 


5 Congressional Record, Mar. 15, 1966. 
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nation. More recently, however, reduced appropriations have 
curtailed these projects. 


Although not stimulated by it, all these activities are related 
to the new thrust of title IX of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
The participant training program, dealing as it does with 
human resources, that is to say, people, responds very directly 
to this new congressional mandate. Trainees will play a key 
role in increasing popular participation in the development 
process. People have to be motivated to build institutions and 
associations that permit and promote grass-roots participation 
and that allow for modernizing ancient or primitive cultures 
without destroying what is good and valuable in those cultures. 


Returned participants can help tremendously in this respect. 
That is why the participant training program, in addition to 
providing technical training, has emphasized the nontechnical, 
community-exposure aspects of the trainees’ stay in this coun- 
try and has also stimulated and supported specialized training 
to help opinionmakers and decisionmakers improve their ability 
to move their countries forward. 


Youth Leadership 


Youth leadership and community development have been typi- 
eal fields of study in this connection. From late 1963 to 1966, 
60 participants from such countries as Somalia, Turkey, 
Ecuador, Laos, Zambia, and Iran took part in programs ar- 
ranged in conjunction with the Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Five Somali 
youth leaders were programed by the Boy Scouts of America 
from April to August 1967; four others studied community 
development at the University of Missouri. 


The special education program for Vietnamese students, 
which offers a full undergraduate academic program at an 
American university for selected Vietnamese students and 
includes many veterans of the current war, is another case in 
point. During the initial 6-month orientation, substantial blocks 
of time were set aside for explanation, observation, and dis- 
cussion of democratic institutions and processes as well as 
visits to city council meetings, mayors and other municipal 
officials, schools, churches, business firms, and trade unions. 


A Civic Action Program was arranged for Indonesian mili- 
tary officers, who are expected to return to civilian managerial 
positions in various development activities of the Government 
of Indonesia. The program included 20 weeks of formal studies 
at Syracuse University and 11 weeks of field trips during which 
the participants travel alone or in small groups to observe 
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activities related to their various fields of technical and man- 
agerial interest. 


Experiences in the Community 


Along with this more or less technical training, however, goes 
some emphasis on those nontechnical experiences that often 
have more effect on the attitudes favoring modernization and 
democracy. AID can provide useful and imaginative programs, 
and institutions can provide training. But it is in the American 
communities that the foreign participant touches the essence 
of America. We cannot succeed in achieving the goals set out in 
our legislation and in countless Presidential messages without 
the wholehearted cooperation of the American public. For the 
participant to see the linking of social and economic develop- 
ment through activities of community organizations and pri- 
vate voluntary associations adds an important element to 
training programs carried out under AID auspices. 


The United States is unmatched in its ability to provide and 
demonstrate these opportunities and influences without in- 
dulging in political propaganda. Much can be done by simply 
introducing the foreign visitor to the American home and 
family and providing entree to community events and activities, 
Participants are encouraged to observe the interest and role 
of the American citizen in the social and cultural activities of 
the community and the political life of the state and the nation. 


When we bring the foreign trainees to our country, we ex- 
pose them to an unfulfilled society, with strengths and 
weaknesses, striving for excellence and full of hope. We reveal 
our habits, our customs, our values, our goals, our open wounds, 
and our optimism. We let them see us as we are—“warts and 
all,” as Cromwell said. 


Third Country Training 


During the past 4 years increased attention has been paid to 
training in other countries—especially as the number of AID 
“graduates” continues to grow in the developing countries. 


Third Country Training takes place in a country other than 
the United States or the home country. Before 1965 much joint 
or Third Country Training was offered in cooperation with 
industrialized countries, as in Europe or in Japan, which had 
themselves been recipients of U.S. foreign aid. As these coun- 
tries became self-sufficient, they became donors in their own 
right, and AID found it convenient and profitable to sponsor 
training in the developing countries themselves similar to the 
regular participant program in the United States. 
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The main reasons for sponsoring training in these countries 
are that to do so: 
¢ Capitalizes on the investment in returned participants and the 


home-country’s training resources by utilizing them for persons 
from neighboring countries. 


¢ Expands the training capacity of the developing countries by 
encouraging reciprocal sharing of resources. 


¢« Encourages the “training” countries to develop and finance 
their own training programs. 


¢ Develops an expanding cultural and technical exchange and a 
cooperative spirit among the developing countries. 


¢ Lessens cultural shock, language problems, and the brain drain. 


¢ Provides more suitable and relevant training for the middle- 
level technicians who are in increasing demand. 


* Uses local currencies and provides less expensive training than 
in the United States. 


* Engages a growing number of people in the development pro- 
cess, not only on a national but also on a regional basis. 


In many countries officials holding key positions in min- 
istries, private companies, or indigenous training facilities 
have been trained in the United States and have adapted their 
training to their own local situations. Many successful ex- 
amples of foreign aid programs in human resource and insti- 
tutional development can be observed by visiting facilities used 
by third countries for training purposes. In East Asia, for 
example, Taiwan has become increasingly able to serve regional 
needs in the fields of agriculture, education, health and sanita- 
tion, industry, community development, and public administra- 
tion. 


In Latin America, Mexico—particularly well-suited as a 
third country training center—is beginning to assume the role 
of a donor nation and cooperates with the programs of inter- 
national organizations by offering training opportunities in 
that country. 


Use of Training 


After the completion of a worldwide survey on utilization of 
training by the trainees in their home countries, its results 
were summarized by the Office of International Training and 
sent to the missions abroad so that AID might profit from 
the findings in order to improve both the selection and the 
utilization processes. AID has laid heavy stress on the im- 
portance of followup in this matter of utilization of training. 
The worldwide survey helped to draw a composite profile of the 
typical former participant: a mature man occupying a profes- 
sional position at the middle-upper levels of government 
service; he has an average of 8 years of professional exper- 
ience; he is about 35 years old and is relatively well educated. 
Two-thirds have university degrees. 
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More significant, however, than the generalizations is what 
the individuals have done and are doing on their return 
home. As noted above, development takes place in people. 
“Where are they?” “What are they doing now?” is a con- 
stantly recurring theme. 


e Francisco Leopoldo Carvalho, engineering student at the 
University of North Carolina, became manager of the water 
supply systems of four Brazilian states. 


e Rohis Bahadur, who studied fresh water fisheries, opened 
five new hatcheries in his native Nepal and introduced fish 
farming into the rice paddies. The result has been a 25 percent 
increase in the number of fish harvested. 


e Tsai Yuan, former general manager of a textile corpora- 
tion in Taiwan, who visited manufacturing plants, department 
stores, and trade centers and attended marketing conferences 
in the United States in 1957, later led several Taiwanese 
economic demonstration teams to other developing countries, 


In 1964 he was named Taiwan’s Ambassador to the Republic | 


of the Congo. 


e Estaban Agustin Perez, after participating in a rural com- 
munity development program in the United States, formed 
literacy committees, organized a town improvements commit- 
tee, and got the peasants to build a feeder road that will help 
bring their area into the market economy of Guatemala. 


e Mrs. Joyce Mapoma, of the Department of Community 
Development of Zambia, who trained in home economics in 
1965 as part of an effort to organize rural women, established 
a training center for 135 urban and rural development workers 
which is so successful it has been commended by her Ministry. 


¢ Suleyman Demirel, a Turkish engineer who studied dam 
construction in several of our Western states for a year under 
the Marshall Plan is now Prime Minister of Turkey. 


¢ George S. G. Leone, who had just received a master’s 
degree in business administration from the University of Cali- 
fornia, became, on June 17, 1968, the 100,000th participant to 
return to his country. Mr. Leone went back to his native Brazil 
to play a key role in a new business administration curriculum 
at the University of Guanabara. 


Conclusion 


These are seven examples out of about 110,000 participants 
who have come to the United States for training. From the 
highest ranking participant to the lowliest trainee, they reflect 
the same basic principles of our foreign aid program—self- 
help, popular participation, democratic processes, generally 
free economy, the contribution of private enterprise and 
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hat initiative, the essentially peaceful purpose of our foreign aid. 

rn In the words of President Lyndon B. Johnson in his February 

vle. 1, 1966, message to the Congress on foreign aid, that purpose 

on- is to help build “a world where each nation lives in indepen- 
dence, seeking new ways to provide a better life for its citizens; 
a world where the energies of its restless peoples are directed 

the toward the works of peace; a world where people are free 

ter to build a civilization to liberate the spirit of man.” 

ned 

fish 

ent 

ra- 

ent Promoting International Cooperation in Education 

ces 

1ese A primary aim of the educational exchange program, from the 

‘ies. standpoint of both the participating scholars and the United 

blic | States Government, is to promote international cooperation in 


education and scholarship. Such cooperation is greatly in the 
| national interest. In the first place, the educational, cultural, and 


om- scientific world transcends national boundaries, and the quality 
ned of teaching and research in American educational institutions 
nit- will vary with the breadth and vigor of their international in- 
1elp terests and activities. Communication is the life blood of scholar- 
ship. If we wish to raise the level of the American academic 

: achievement and enhance the prestige of American scholarship 
nity abroad, it is essential that American scientists and other scholars 
3 in have ready access to the major international centers of learning. 
hed Communication through the literature of scholarship and through 
cers personal correspondence, while- meeting the primary need, is not 
try. enough; there must also be frequent opportunity for American 
and foreign scholars to meet and work together under conditions 

Jam of maximum suggestion and stimulation. A reduction in the 
ider number of Fulbright-Hays awards to American students and 


scholars as great as from 1,600 to 650 will inevitably lower the 
level of intellectual communication between the United States and 


’ 
a other countries, and adversely affect scholarly productivity here 
vali- and elsewhere. The most immediate and direct loss in terms of 
it to the national interest will come from the cut in the number of 
razil awards to senior American scholars for advanced research abroad 
lum from the former level of 150 per year to scarcely 20 in 1969-70. 

-—From ‘Educational Exchanges and the National Interest,” by Francis 
Young, in The ACLS Newsletter, vol. XX, no. 2 (1969). 
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Exchanges Between Communist and 
Non-Communist Countries in 1968 


The nature, scope, and impact of the 
cultural and educational exchange ac- 
tivities of Communist states (exclud- 
ing Yugoslavia) with the rest of the 
world (except the United States) 
during 1968 are outlined and ana- 
lyzed in a survey recently prepared 
for the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the Department 
of State. Printed below are excerpts 
from the report,: which also includes 
more detailed information on the ex- 
changes in the various geographic 
areas of the world. 


Abstract 


The gradual worldwide upward 
trend in cultural and educational ex- 
changes between Communist and 
non-Communist countries persisted 
through 1968, despite the political 
turbulence over Czechoslovakia which 
for a time adversely affected Euro- 
pean interchange. At the same time, 
it became clearer during the year 
that the rapid expansion of ex- 
changes in the early 1960’s was now 
a thing of the past, and the growth 
pattern of East-West cultural con- 
tacts has now tended to level out, in 
part because of the rigid nature of 
the major closed Communist societies 
themselves. On the Communist side, 
few dramatic shifts of emphasis 
were discernible in 1968; the Soviet 

1Copies of the full, 116-page report entitled 
“Educational and Cultural Exchanges Between 

mmunist and Non-Communist Countries in 
1968” are available from the Policy Review and 
Coordination Staff, Bureau of Educational and 


Cultural Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520. 


Union continued to concentrate its 
carefully budgeted resources on coun- 
tries selected for maximum geopo- 
litical impact, notably in the Middle 
East, while China remained dis- 
tracted by its internal problems. 


Academic and technical training 
was still the mainstay of Soviet and 
East European cultural effort to gain 
influence in the developing world, 
with Africa accounting for the ma- 
jority of exchange students. As be- 
fore, the U.S.S.R. hosted about 70 
percent of Third World students and 
Eastern Europe almost all the rest. 
Totals in this category remained at 
roughly the 1965 plateau, indicating 
near-saturation of the existing Com- 
munist educational plant and stabili- 
zation of on-going programs. Some 
efforts were being made to ease the 
pressure on Soviet facilities by pro- 
moting preparatory language train- 
ing in local African capitals. Ma- 
turing Communist administrative 
methods seem to have partially de- 
fused problems such as housing, ra- 
cial prejudice, and excessive ideo- 
logical pressures which sparked acute 
student unrest several years ago. The 
Communist student selection process 
is- increasingly emphasizing scholas- 
tic suitability, even though the sys- 
tem remains flexible enough to 
accommodate promising but unquali- 
fied applicants. However, where left- 
ist fronts, notably in Latin America, 
sponsored exchangees outside a gov- 
ernmental framework, ideology con- 
tinued to be an important factor in 
candidate selection. 
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Although the number of technical 
trainees going to Communist states 
rose considerably in 1968, in com- 
parison with 1967 figures, the in- 
crease seems to have been merely an 
absorption of backlogs created by 
the disruption of the Arab-Israeli 
war rather than a bona fide expan- 
sion. As before, the U.A.R., Iran, 
and India, where major Communist 
development programs are concen- 
trated, furnished most of the train- 
ees. It now appears that the overall 
size of the technical training pro- 
gram will probably remain more or 
less stable in the near term, but an 
ever larger proportion of the trainees 
sent to the U.S.S.R. or East Europe 
will go only for more specialized, ad- 
vanced courses. Basic technical 
training will increasingly be rele- 
gated to the series of Communist- 
funded technical education facilities 
being constructed locally, near the 
major development projects. 


In the Near and Middle East, the 
larger Soviet role in the Arab world 
became increasingly institutionalized 
in 1968, with Soviet cultural links 
and propaganda outlets expanding to 
catch up with the already massive 
economic, technical, and military as- 
pects of Soviet-Arab cooperation. 
Exchange levels rose well above those 
of the period before the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli hostilities, with Soviet ex- 
perts and technicians figuring prom- 
inently in the national life of the 
United Arab Republic. Inevitably, 
local frictions were generated by the 
much-increased Soviet exposure on- 
the-scene, particularly in the U.A.R., 
but these did not reach significant 
proportions. East Germany’s inten- 
sive exchange effort met with grow- 
ing response from radical Arab 
states. 


In Europe, the military invasion 
of Czechoslovakia by the Warsaw 
Pact “five” interrupted for a time 
the resurgence of traditional ties and 
contacts between the two parts of the 
continent. Practically all West Euro- 
pean governments curtailed their 
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“high visibility” exchanges and offi- 
cial visits with the invading powers 
in the months following August 1968, 
but by the year’s end contacts were 
again being resumed. East-West 
technical cooperation, academic ex- 
changes, and trade seem to have been 
relatively unaffected by the Czech 
crisis. 

On the surface at least, Moscow’s 
current domestic reaction to the up- 
surge in East-West cultural or edu- 
cational exchanges augured ill for 
any further significant expansion of 
the programs. Officially Soviet spokes- 
men are evincing fresh anxiety about 
the attraction of the Soviet public, 
particularly young people, to what 
they call “infectious alien influences” 


or the “bridge-building” which could | 


threaten traditional-style Soviet he- 
gemony in East Europe. Neverthe- 
less, the Soviet leadership still ap- 
pears to calculate that the overall 
political, economic, and _ scientific 
benefits of the U.S.S.R.’s tightly con- 
trolled contacts with the West out- 
weigh potential drawbacks and, in- 
deed, are useful in providing an aura 
of international respectability the 
Kremlin seeks (and evidently sorely 
missed after the Czech invasion). 
Despite Soviet misgivings, the other 
Eastern European states managed to 
preserve most of their pre-invasion 
East-West ties, although they were 
forced to cultivate them more cir- 
cumspectly than before. 


New Soviet and East European 
diplomatic inroads into Latin Amer- 
ica laid the groundwork for a pos- 
sible expansion of Communist cul- 
tural relations there, but no large- 
scale upswing had yet gotten under- 
way as 1968 ended. The U.S.S.R.’s 
intervention in Czechoslovakia cost it 
much good will in Chile where Soviet 
cultural progress had been most 
marked. 


Peking’s preoccupation with the 
internal political problems of the 
Cultural Revolution continued to re- 
strict Chinese cultural diplomacy 
during the year. Exchanges re- 
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mained at a very low level and were 
concentrated in those relatively few 
countries where Peking had main- 
tained good relations during its pe- 
riod of domestic turmoil. Sino-Soviet 
rivalry in Pakistan continued to be 
particularly marked. Toward year’s 
end, there were tenuous indications 
that Chinese cultural contacts abroad 
might revive on a more general basis, 
particularly if Peking proved able to 
normalize its foreign policy in the 
wake of the Cultural Revolution, but 
there was no concrete evidence that 
such a change was imminent. 


The Soviets manifested increasing 
interest in China’s major neighbor, 
Japan, and in scientific and technical 
intercourse with Tokyo. Soviet cul- 
tural activity in Southeast Asia ex- 
panded as well during 1968. 


Student Exchanges 


Academic Exchanges. Academic edu- 
cation remains the focus and main- 
stay of the Soviet and East European 
exchange effort with the developing 
world. Most East European insti- 
tutions, and particularly those in the 
U.S.S.R., have now reached their ab- 
sorption capacity, however, and there 
has been relatively little change in 
the total number of students from 
less developed countries studying 
there since 1965. The total for 1968 
(16,000) is roughly comparable with 
that of 1966 (16,700) and 1965 (15,- 
900) ; the drop registered at the end 
of 1967 (to 14,415) proved, as ex- 
pected, to be the result of temporary 
dislocations and not the onset of a 
trend. (Arab students who returned 
or remained home in the wake of 
the Arab-Israeli war and the de- 
parture of some 300 -pro-Sukarno 
Indonesians who broke off their 
studies in the U.S.S.R. to go to Com- 
munist China accounted for most of 
the drop.) 


This temporary dislocation prob- 
ably also explains the substantial in- 
crease in the number of new students 
going to Communist countries during 


1968 (2,200 as opposed to about 1,600 
in each of the two previous years). 
Since neither the U.S.S.R. nor the 
East European states have expanded 
their educational plants or their basic 
exchange programs recently, the 
number of new students going to 
Communist states since about 1965 
has been determined primarily by 
the number of vacancies available in 
existing facilities there. The larger 
group of arrivals during 1968 thus 
reflects the cumulative total of the 
normal 1968 quota, plus those filling 
vacancies unexpectedly created by 
1967 events. The overall magnitude 
of the Communist program itself is 
expected to remain relatively stable 
at the average level attained during 
the last few years. 


The distribution of students from 
developing countries among the vari- 
ous Communist states in 1968 con- 
tinued to adhere to past patterns. 
Close to 70 percent were studying in 
the U.S.S.R., practically all the re- 
mainder in Eastern Europe. Com- 
munist China accepted no new stu- 
dents from developing countries in 
either 1967 or 1968 and its academic 
program remains dormant in the 
wake of the Cultural Revolution. East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, as be- 
fore, absorbed the lion’s share of 
those studying in Eastern Europe, 
but in view of developments in 
Czechoslovakia during 1968 it seems 
likely that East Germany will grad- 
ually take the lead here in coming 
years. Not only does East Germany 
already dispose of advanced educa- 
tional facilities for this purpose, but 
its political ambitions in the less 
developed world would be served by 
cultivating the future intelligentsia 
of these states. 


Students from Africa continue to 
make up the largest regional contin- 
gent in Communist academic ex- 
change programs. They accounted 
for over half of the students in the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe in 
1968, with the Near East and South 
Asia making up an additional third. 
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Of the 21,000 who have gone to the 
U.S.S.R. for study since 1956, ap- 
proximately 6,000 have now com- 
pleted the full course of training. 
Some 2,500 are believed to have 
graduated as engineers, 1,000 as doc- 
tors, and 750 as mathematicians and 
scientists. More than a third of all 
students from underdeveloped coun- 
tries now studying in the U.S.S.R. 
are enrolled in Lumumba (Friend- 
ship) University in Moscow. 


The average course of study for 
such students in the U.S.S.R. still 
consists of a 5-year program, with 1 
year devoted primarily to Russian 
language study. However, there are 
some indications the length of this 
study program may be reduced in 
the future by dint of providing the 
required language training in the 
students’ own country. Russian-lan- 
guage courses have already been or- 
ganized in a number of African 
capitals by the local Soviet embassies 
and probably will be expanded in the 
future to alleviate the press on fa- 
cilities in the U.S.S.R. 


As the Communist academic ex- 
change programs mature, manv of 
the problems’ which originally 
plagued the institutions handling 
students from developing countries 
have gradually been resolved. Stricter 
criteria for selecting study candi- 
dates have tended to eliminate many 
of the unqualified or unprepared. 
Housing conditions, racial prejudice 
(for the Africans in particular), and 
ideological pressure of the Commu- 
nist system remain as causes of stu- 
dent complaint, but these no longer 
appear to be sources of serious or 
widespread discontent. Students in 
most of the Communist states, but 
chiefly those in the U.S.S.R., are more 
or less isolated from the local popu- 
lation and kept within their own stu- 
dent communities. They are thereby 
somewhat insulated from local prob- 
lems and more easily supervised by 
educational authorities. As a result, 
there have been relatively few re- 
ports of serious student unrest in 
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recent years; outbursts now are us- 
ually related to political developments 
in the students’ home countries rather 
than to school problems. 


Despite the improvement in cri- 
teria for accepting students from less 
developed countries, ideology still 
plays a role in Communist scholar- 
ship offers made outside the frame- 
work of formal intragovernmental 
exchange programs. Latin American 
students in increasing numbers are 
studying in Eastern Europe on 
scholarships offered by various local 
Communist-front organizations such 
as the International Union of Stu- 
dents, the World Federation of Dem- 
ocratic Youth, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, and the Interna- 
tional Organization of Journalists. 


Standards for admission to Moscow’s | 


Lumumba University remain much 
less rigorous than those for other 
major Soviet institutions, and most 
recipients of such ideologically moti- 
vated scholarship are to be found 
there. Training in the higher party 
schools of the Communist Party in 
the U.S.S.R. is reserved for trusted 
cadres of the local parties in the de- 
veloping world. 


Graduates of Lumumba, as well as 
other alumni of Communist institu- 
tions, are encountering progressively 
less difficulty as time goes on in ob- 
taining recognition for their profes- 
sional degrees when they return 
home. Ceylon and Chile, for example, 
still remain adamantly opposed to ac- 
cepting such degrees at face value, 
but more and more of the African 
and Middle East states are now recog- 
nizing Communist diplomas as equiv- 
alent to their own or Western aca- 
demic degrees. Furthermore, re- 
turnees with technical or engineering 
specialties rarely encounter any diffi- 
culty in finding work, given the 
dearth of such specialists in the 
underdeveloped world. Humanities 
graduates, however, chiefly those in 
law and economics or those attempt- 
ing to enter government service, do 
continue to meet problems, depend- 
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ing on the local political scene. One 
element in the discrimination here, 
apart from local fear of Communist 
influence, is the surplus of such grad- 
uates from Western institutions al- 
ready on hand and the competition 
for too few prized posts. 

In general the Communist pro- 
grams, though more selective than in 
previous years and less open-handed, 
remain flexible enough to accom- 
modate promising candidates who 
lack the financial and educational 
qualifications for training in the 
West. The Soviet program stands as 
something of a model in this respect, 
offering full tuition and housing, 
monthly stipends, round-trip trans- 
portation, free medical care and 
books, as well as vacation arrange- 
ments and organized outside activi- 
ties. Some youth from the underde- 
veloped world, accustomed at home to 
regard the university student as a 
member of the privileged elite, find 
Soviet student life far more rigorous, 
disciplined, and spartan than they 
might wish. For most, however, it is 
the only feasible means of obtaining 
a higher education, and that factor 
alone outweighs the disadvantages. 


Technical Trainees. Accurate figures 
on the number of foreign technical 
trainees in Communist countries in 
any one year have always been diffi- 
cult to tabulate, chiefly because of 
the relatively short duration of such 
training in most instances and be- 
cause publicity about most of the 
minor program is rarely specific as 
to the numbers actually involved. ... 

Figures for the end of 1968 indi- 
cate a somewhat higher total for the 
year than was registered in 1967. 
The 1967 total itself was somewhat 
lower than that of 1966, which in 
turn was higher than the 1964-65 
figures. The 1968 figures show con- 
siderably more new trainees going to 
Communist states during the year 
than has been the case for the last 
3 years or so (1,500 new arrivals in 
1968 compared to an average cf about 
1,200 during the previous 3 years). 


As seems to have been the case with 
academic students, this 1968 rise 
probably represents an adjustment to 
the dislocations of 1967, the Arab- 
Israeli war in particular, which dis- 
rupted Communist technical pro- 
grams in large parts of the Arab 
world. Many of these programs have 
since returned to normal, and the 
1968 trainee figures incorporate both 
the backlog from 1967 and the nor- 
mal 1968 program; and the net in- 
crease shown should therefore be 
interpreted as a temporary one only. 


In all there were some 1,700 na- 
tionals from less developed countries 
receiving technical training in the 
Communist world during 1968, most 
of them being trained to work on 
specific Communist-assisted capital 
investment projects in their native 
lands. Thus most of the trainees in 
1968 (almost 70 percent) came in 
connection with the major Commu- 
nist development projects underway 
during the year in the U.A.R., Iran, 
and India. (The Near and Middle 
East, and the U.A.R. and India spe- 
cifically, have tended to dominate the 
Communist training program over 
the past several years.) 


All of the Communist states have 
been attempting to put their eco- 
nomic assistance programs on a more 
pragmatic basis, and the scope of 
such assistance has declined steadily 
in recent years. In this context, the 
Soviets in particular are increasingly 
emphasizing on-the-scene training, 
and by the end of 1968 had already 
completed at least 20 technical train- 
ing establishments in developing 
countries for just this purpose, most 
of them in those states where major 
Soviet investment projects are un- 
derway (i.e. India, U.A.R., and 
Iran). Twenty more such facilities 
were under construction at the year’s 
end and may be expected to play a 
growing role in meeting local needs 
for skilled personnel. As these facili- 
ties become operative, training in the 
U.S.S.R. and in Eastern Europe will 
probably be reserved for inore so- 
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phisticated and specialized types of 
training which these local facilities 
will have only limited capacity to 
provide. Consequently, there will 
probably be little change in the over- 
all numbers of trainees being sent to 
Communist countries in the future, 
but the type of training sought will 
be on a generally higher level than 
in the past. 

Meanwhile, somewhat over 20,000 
technicians from Communist states 
were working in underdeveloped 
countries in 1968, with over half of 
them in Africa. The U.S.S.R. con- 
tinued to provide just under half of 
all the technicians (although almost 
2,000 fewer than in 1967) while the 


number of East Europeans continued 
to rise (1,000 more than in 1967). 
There are now far more East Euro- 
pean than Soviet technicians in 
Africa. The Soviet focus of concen- 
tration in the technical field remains 
the Near East and South Asia, where 
about two-thirds of the Soviet tech- 
nicians are working. The number of 
Chinese technicians dropped by about 
1,000 over the course of the year 
(to approximately 3,600), but three- 
fourths of that total, as in previous 
years, was still to be found in Africa, 
The majority of them were in Mali 
and Tanzania (the number in Guinea 
dropped by two-thirds from the 1967 
level). 


U.S. Exchanges With Eastern Europe—1968 


The following summary appears in 
International Exchange 1968, the re- 
cently released annual report of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Department of State. 


Educational and cultural exchange 
with Eastern Europe in FY 1968 
presented a mixed picture—in some 
countries a promising, even increas- 
ing level of exchange, in others, a 
bare minimum. But the effort to 
promote exchange continued. 

Poland in FY 1968 followed the 
broad and successful pattern of ex- 
change set in recent years. For one 
important aspect of the program, 
four U.S. professors lectured on 
American literature at four Polish 
universities; seven American Spe- 
cialists taught English teaching at 
seminars held in two Polish cities. 
At one of the seminars, which drew 
75 secondary school teachers, a U.S. 
linguist and a professor of American 
literature participated jointly; the 
other seminar was attended by 330 
university students and professors. 
Continued direct exchange of U.S. 
and Polish leaders and _ scholars 
totaled 33 Polish and 22 American 
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grantees—the largest number in 
Eastern Europe outside the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. 


Hungary, which has no official pro- 
grams of exchange with the U.S, 
received two American Specialists 
(both economists) on brief visits. In 
Bulgaria, FY 1968 saw some small 
expansion of what has for several 
years been a minimum program. Of 
nine Bulgarian grantees visiting the 
U.S., two attended the International 
Marketing Institute at Harvard. ... 
Only one American was exchanged— 
a professor who worked closely with 
Sofia University on training English 
language teachers. 


In contrast, in Romania, where 
there is a formal 2-year exchange 
agreement, there was a small but 
promising increase in exchange. For 
the first time Romania sent partici- 
pants (8) to the Salzburg Seminar 
in American Studies, and two to the 
International Marketing Institute at 
Harvard. A delegation of high-level 
Romanian scientists, headed by a 
Deputy Prime Minister who came on 
an exchange grant, visited the U.S. 
at the invitation of the science ad- 
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yiser to the President. ... Of the 10 
Americans exchanged, 2 were spe- 
cialists in the teaching of English 
who worked in support of Romania’s 
new emphasis on English in its 
schools and universities. 


Yugoslavia . . . had the area’s larg- 
est exchange program with the U.S. 
The binational commission arranged 
the exchange of nearly 80 academic 
grantees—one third of them Ameri- 
cans. U.S.-Yugoslav seminars . 
have become both more frequent and 
more widely accepted. Noteworthy 
cooperative projects partly financed 
by the Department of State included: 
a long-term regional and urban 
studies program being carried out by 
the Universities of Cornell and 
Ljubljana; a U.S.-Yugoslav music 
seminar sponsored by the Union of 
Yugoslav Composers and Indiana 
University; and a research project 
of the (U.S.) Center for Applied 
Linguistics and the University of 
Zagreb to improve the teaching of 
English to speakers of Serbo-Croa- 
tian. 


In Czechoslovakia, altered political 
and social conditions—particularly 
the change in party leadership in 
January 1968—provided a hospitable 
atmosphere for continued develop- 
ment of the small exchange program. 
Five Czech leader grantees came to 
the U.S., among them two distin- 
guished sociologists—the director 
and deputy director of the Institute 
of Sociology of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. For the third year, Czecho- 
slovakia sent participants to the 
Salzburg Seminar, bringing to 64 the 


number of Czechs who now have been 
there. Among the U.S. exchangees 
were two American Specialists in 
teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage. 

In addition to the exchanges men- 
tioned above, four East European 
countries exchanged some academic 
grantees through the Inter-Univer- 
sity Committee on Travel Grants, an 
American agency to which the De- 
partment of State contributes partial 
support. The figures for U.S. and 
foreign academic grantees are: Bul- 
garia, 2 Americans and 1 foreign 
grantee; Czechoslovakia, 4 Ameri- 
cans and 8 foreign; Hungary, 3 and 
2; U.S.S.R., 59 and 71. 

In the Soviet Union, with the ex- 
ception of these academic exchanges, 
educational and cultural exchange in 
FY 1968 reached its lowest point in 
many years. For the first time since 
1962, there was only one American 
performing arts group visiting the 
Soviet Union and no exchange of U.S. 
and Soviet cultural leaders under the 
exchange program. Only one Soviet 
performing arts group came to the 
United States, although a dozen or 
more musicians came under commer- 
cial auspices. One reason for this 
decline in cultural exchange was the 
Soviet Union’s return to cultural con- 
servatism which took place during 
this period, and a reluctance to en- 
courage intellectual freedoms. Re- 
lated factors were the Soviet concen- 
tration on the 50th anniversary 
celebration in late 1967 and the ab- 
sence of a U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange 
agreement for the first 6 months of 
1968. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Foreign Student Activism 


Eugene H. Smith, foreign student ad- 
viser at Colorado State University, 
replies to comments (see Exchange, 
Spring 1969, p. 84) on his article 
which appeared in the Winter 1969 
issue. 


Richard Humphrey’s response to 
my article, “Campus Activism and 
Foreign Students,” is, characteris- 
tically of him, cogent and relevant. 
What happens when the foreign stu- 
dent is drawn from the lawful to the 
unlawful by the pressures of con- 
frontation politics? I don’t concede 
that this is probable in a large num- 
ber of cases, for contrary to the im- 
pression created by newspaper re- 
porting of spectacular incidents, the 
large majority of student movements 
on the large majority of our cam- 
puses remain relatively orderly and 
rational. However it will happen 
(and has happened), so it is a con- 
tingency for which we must be pre- 
pared. 


The best answer, I think, is to 
attempt to avoid the contingency by 
careful counseling before the fact so 
that the student is aware of the pos- 
sibilities and probabilities of escala- 
tion and the results of a breach of 
law or regulation. The student can 
then make an informed choice as to 
whether or not to participate in the 
given activity and can attempt to 
regulate his participation accord- 
ingly. If and when the student does 
violate the law or regulations, it is 
the responsibility of the institution 
and the society to insure his right to 
counsel and due process of law, and 
to treat him with the dignity and 
respect due any human being. It is 
not our responsibility to shield nim 
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from the penalties of the law. The 
result may be, in extreme cases, con- 
viction, fine, imprisonment, and/or 
deportation. Admittedly, in such a 
case it would be better if the student 
had not involved himself at all and 
had stayed in the library where it is 
safe, but that possibility should not 
be the justification for frightening 
the student away from taking an ac. 
tive part in the life of his campus 
and community. Each student, for- 
eign or American, must make his 
own choice as to the nature and ex- 
tent of his participation. His choice 
should be made on the basis of knowl- 
edge and conviction, not out of un- 
warranted fear of excessive penal- 
ties. 


As for Miss Erin Hubbert, it is 
apparent that she has little contact 
with campuses or students if she can 
ask the question, “Are there some 
American campuses on which the 
thing he advocates is not the case?” 
I would not expect that any responsi- 
ble campus administrator would 
openly advocate the suppression of 
foreign students’ views or activities, 
of course, but subtle pressures are 
brought to bear and fears are left 
unallayed to accomplish the same 
purpose. These pressures and fears 
exist on most campuses and in most 
communities, including my own. For- 
eign student advisers and campus 
administrators know it. Foreign stu- 
dents know it. Miss Hubbert’s col- 
league in CU, Mr. Peter Roberts, 
knows it. 


Mr. Roberts implies a strange con- 
stitutional (and linguistic) theory 
when he argues that the right of as- 
sembly and petition is limited to “the 
people.” Does he mean that only citi- 
zens are “people,” and that aliens are 
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not? The Supreme Court disagrees. 
Constitutional protections do apply 
to aliens in the United States—see 
Bridges v. Wixon, 326 US 135. 


It is true, as Mr. Roberts charges, 
that my urging of foreign students 
to tell us what is wrong and to help 


act upon their beliefs without un- 
reasohabie or excessive tear of re- 
prisals. 

Finally, Mr. Roberts charges that 
my argument is insensitive to the 
emotional values of the United States 
and of other countries because it does 
not respect the principle of noninter- 





The | right the wrongs is subject to abuse. vention in the internal affairs of 
con- | So is everything worthwhile. I am another nation. Surely an experi- 
d/or | not advocating its abuse. But fuzzy? enced Foreign Service officer like Mr. 
ch a | Only if one accepts a monolithic, Roberts knows that the principle ap- 
dent | authoritarian concept of right and plies to nations, not to individuals. 
and | wrong. Right and wrong are indi- Perhaps Mr. Roberts could profit 
it is } vidual concepts (not necessarily cul- from developing his own sensitivity 
not | tural concepts, as stated by Mr. Rob- to the emotional values of individuals, 
ning | erts). I am not arguing that all foreign or American. 
al foreign students’ criticisms are Eugene H. Smith 

for- “right” in a monolithic sense. I am Foreign Student Adviser 
his only urging students to express and Colorado State University 
| ex- 
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itaet New IIE Publication 
+ Can 
‘a U.S. Study Programs and West German Educational Institu- 
se?” tions, recently published by the Institute of International Edu- 
aah cation, _analyzes relationships between German educational 
ould institutions and USS. programs in Germany. U.S. colleges and 
ee universities considering establishing undergraduate academic 
ties, programs in Germany will find this a valuable source of informa- 

pir tion. 

left The study was prepared by Dr. Thomas Huber, member of 
same the German department of Middlebury College and former head 
ears of the Middlebury College School of German in Mainz. He briefly 
most reviews the structure of German universities to illustrate the 
For- differences between them and the American university structure 
npus and to point out potential problem areas in coordinating overseas 

stu- programs. Dr. Huber discusses the increasing reluctance of some 


col- German universities to accept new U.S. college-sponsored pro- 
erts, grams and calls attention to other German academic institutions 
which offer excellent opportunities and which have been largely 
ignored by U.S. institutions wanting to establish overseas pro- 
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col grams. 

f as- This book is available (price: $2) from the IIE Publications 
“the Division, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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President Names Assistant Secretary 


President Nixon on May 22 announced his intention to 
nominate John Richardson, Jr., to be Assistant Secretary 
of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. Mr. Richard- 
son is an investment banker and has been associated with 
the New York City firm of Paine, Webber, Jackson, and 
Curtis since 1955. 


He has been president of Free Europe, Inc., which op- 
erates Radio Free Europe, since 1961. He is a director of 
Freedom House, a member of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and a visiting research professor at the Edward R. 
Murrow Center of Public Diplomacy, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. Mr. Richardson received his A.B. de- 
gree from Harvard College and his law degree from the 
Harvard School of Law. 


Mr. Richardson’s appointment was confirmed by the 
Senate on July 8. 
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